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YES in every advertisement of the Insurance Company 
of North America Companies appearing in National 
Magazines, YOU, the Agent, are spotlighted as the 


man who stands between the insured and loss. 
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THE WIND SHIFTS IN 


4 A wisp of smoke in Capetown, South Africa... A shifting 
wind—then a raging inferno that crackles and roars its 
way through a warehouse, swallowing it and the contents 
in towering tongues of flame! 

The flames touch Detroit, for a Detroit firm owns the 
warehouse and stock. 

But the Detroit firm is in no jeopardy—for its officials 
foresightedly insured their foreign interests under one 
contract, right in Detroit, through their local insurance 
agent! ... The cable that told of the loss started their 
claim toward settlement. .. . 

For 31 years the American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion has been serving American business with that kind 
of protection . . . Protection that is all-embracing—that 
offers all classes of insurance except life on American 
interests in foreign lands. 

American Foreign Insurance Association protection is 
solid and enduring. It is backed by the strength and 
resources of its 25 great member companies. 

That protection is available for your clients with for- 
eign interests through Y O U ! Simply write us on any 
specific risk. We'll do the rest! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


8O MAIDEN LANE * NEW YORK 7. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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ASUALTY 


RIGHT OFF 
HIS PINS! 


A simple thing like a clothespin on 
the floor can cause a customer to 
fall. If he is hurt, he sues, and then 
the storekeeper hasn't a leg to stand 


on, either. 


Sell Manufacturers Form “99” . 

the Storekeepers’ Liability Policy. 
It protects against loss from acci- 
dental injury, sickness, medical ex- 
pense and property damage. There's 
a wonderful market for this com- 


prehensive policy. 


Write, telephone or visit our near- 


est office 


Casualty Insurance Co. 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


194 Range 


High 
Aena Casualty & Surety Company MO 
Aetna Insurance Company ‘ 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Alliance Ins. Company 
American Automobile Ins. Company 
American Casualty Company 
American Equitable Assurance Co 
American Insurance Co. (Newark) 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co 
Keston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insuranee Association 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Exeess Insurance Company of America 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland (New) 
Fidelity- Phenix Fire Insurance Co 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insuranee Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 
Marland Casualty Company 
Maryland Casualty Conv Pfd 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Co 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. (The) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co 
Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republie Insurance Company — Dallas 
Rhode Island Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance Co (New Haven) 
Springtield Fire & Marine Ins. Co 
Standard Aceident Insurance Company 
Travelers Insurance Company 
VS. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Fire Insurance Company 
Guarantee Company 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. (New) 


Low 


71% 
18%, 


June 
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* Based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocke combined. 


CASUALTY 
1947 1948 194 1947 


Jan. . 209.8 
July 197.9 
Aug. J 193.7 
Sept. 190.0 212.5 
Oct. 196.2 232.2 
Nov. ‘ 196.4 223.3 
Dec. J ; 199.5 2363 


NSURANCE share prices went through a sinking 
| pee in June reflecting the drop in other securities 
markets but regained part of the losses by the end of the 
month so that the stock fire index was off only 2% to 
227.4 and the casualty index was down 41.2% to 387.6. 
Both figures represent the lowest month-end closing so 
far this year and are not far from the November 30, 1948 
closing bid prices 


Fire Stocks 


Omly two stocks listed in our fire index ran counter the 
prevailing downward trend, Home which advanced 34 
of a point and St. Paul which was up '2 of a point. Fire- 
man’s Fund and Westchester remained unchanged. On 
the down side Federal led the list, off seven points to 55, 
a loss of 11¢¢ while six other companies showed declines 
of more than 5%. 


Casualty Stocks 


Three casualty stocks bucked the downward trend, 
Preferred Accident advanced a half point to 4, a gain 
of 14%, American Reinsurance was up 2!2 points for 
again of 10° while New Amsterdam gained fractionally. 
On the down side Aetna Casualty and American Surety 
led the list with declines of 9°% followed closely by 
Fidelity & Deposit which was off five points to 57 for 
a loss of 8%. 
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CORPORATION 
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SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN'S 


COMPENSATION AND ALL LINES 
OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
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HE vital link between your local agent and 
the company that writes your policy is the 
Special Agent. 
Ile is employed by the company to assist your agent 
in servicing the insurance policies which protect 
you and your business. But the Special Agent does 
a great deal more in your behalf. 
He often voluntarily donates his services and time 
to town inspection work designed to reduce the 
tragic toll in lives lost and property consumed by 
fire. 
Working with town authorities and civie-minded 
citizens, the Special Agent inspects the mercantile 


YOUR PREMIUM DOLLAR 
IS WORKING FOR YOU! 


The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 


areas as well as schools, churches and hospitals. 

ferreting out fire hazards and submitting detailed 

recommendations for improvement. 

Thus many American communities are made safer 

places in which to live and do business. 

Through its nation-wide force of trained and expe- 

rienced Special Agents, The American Insurance 

Group emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 


Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 


Newark, New Jersey 
The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 
The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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Have you tried 


THE 


for Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


we out service all of our 
competitors 


our boast, 


Write us about an agency 
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WESTERN SURETY COMPANY | 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


21 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Sioux Falls 
South Dakota 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. ................ Le Roy, Ohio 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co 
Canadian Indemnity Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


Producers Insurance Co 


. Winnipeg, Man 
..Winnipeg, Man 


Licensed 


San Francisco, Cal 


COLORADO \dmitted 
Transport Insurance Exchange 
Ceased Business 

Denver, Colo 


-Los Angeles, Cal 
Empire Indemnity 


DELAWARE Admitted 
National Mutual Insurance Co Washington, D. C 
FLORIDA Examined 


*Public National Insurance Co. Miami Beach, Fla 


GEORGIA \dmitted 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Ins. Co. .. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Company 
Kansas City Title Insurance Co 


Dubuque, Iowa 
.....-Chicago, Il. 
: ....Kansas Citv, Mo 
North America Assurance Society of Va., Inc., Richmond, Va 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. .................. Le Roy, Ohio 

Examined 
Bartow Mutual Insurance Co. .. 
Cotton Farmers Mutual Ins. Assn 
Farmers Cooperative Fire Ins. Co 


Cartersville, Ga. 
... Atlanta, Ga 
Jackson, Ga 


Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of Central Georgia 

acon, Gia 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Assn Latayette, Ga 
Georgia Farmers’ Fire Ins. Co Gainsville, Ga 


Georgia Mutual Windstorm Ins. Co 
Middle Georgia Mutual Ins. Co. 
Southern Fire and Marine Ins. Co 


INDIANA Admitted 


Premier Insurance Company 


..Gaainsville, Ga 
Grithn, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga 


San Francisco, Cal 


IOWA Admitted 
Wisconsin Church Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


Merril, Wis 


KANSAS Admitted 
Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. of Missouri 
Jefferson City, Mo 
M. F. A. Mutual Insurance Co Columbia, Mo 


Midwestern Insurance Co 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co 
Standard Casualty Company 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
New York, 
Lincoln, Neb 
Examined 
Midland Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Upland Mutual Insurance, Inc 


Newton, Kans 
..Chapman, Kans 


MARYLAND Licensed 
Grand Central Insurance Company 


Admitted 


Bankers Mutual Insurance Co 


Baltimore, Md 


.Washington, D. ¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS \dmitted 
New York Central Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Edmeston, N. Y 
MINNESOTA 
National Indemnity 


\dmitted 
ompany 

Withdrew 
Central Surety Fire Corp 


Omaha, Neb 
Kansas City, Mo 


MISSOURI \dmitted 


Reserve Insurance Company Chicago, Ill 
Examined 
Md American Mutual Casualty Co Kansas City, Mo 


Old American Mutual Fire Ins. Co Kansas City, Mo 


NEVADA 


Universe Insurance 


I ic ensed 


Reno, Nev 


* Incorrectly listed in Tune issue 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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NEW MEXICO 


\diutted 


barmers Mutual Hail Insurance Association of lowa 


Industrial Ins 


North American Lite and Casualty Co 
Dateguard Insurance Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 


Central Union Insurance Co 
Imperial Assurance Co 


NORTH DAKOTA 


National Benetit Insurance 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 
Bankers Fire 
Canadian Fire 


Canadian Indemnity Co 
National Indemnity Company 
an American Casualty Co 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Annville Mutual Ins. Co 


urance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Karitan Township, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


New York, 


w York, N. Y 
Withdrew 
Raritan Township, N. 
New York, N. 
\dmitted 
Association Des Moines, lowa 
Reinsured 
Farmers Mutual Relief Association of Anglaize ¢ ounty 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Examined 
Great Lakes Protective Association Cleveland, Ohio 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance Co Springfield, Ohio 
Manutacturers and Merchants Indemnity Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
\dmitted 
and Marine Ins. Co Birmingham, Ala. 
Insurance Co Winnipeg, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Houston, Tex 
Examined 
Annville, Pa 


Anthracite Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


. Shamokin, 


a 
Augusta Mutual Fire Ins. Co Sunbury, Pa 
Briar Creek Farmers Mutual Ins. Co Orangeville, Pa 
Buffalo Valley Farmers Mutual Fire Assn Lewisburg, Pa 
Commercial Mutual Fire Ins. Co ebanon, Pa 
Dauphin County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. . Harrisburg, Pa 
ldomestic Mutual Fire Ins. Co Shamokin, Pa 
Jordan Mutual Fire Ins. Co Allentown, Pa 
Liberty Bell Mutual Fire Ins. Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Locust Mutual Fire Ins. Co Catawissa, Pa 
Merchants and Business Men's Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Montour Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... ....Danville, Pa 
Rush Township Mutual Fire Ins. Co Riverside, Pa 
Shamokin Township Fire Ins. C .Elysburg, Pa 
Stone Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co .Herndon, Pa 
Sunbury Mutual Fire Insurance Co Sunbury, Pa 
Swatora Mutual Storm Ins. Co -Annville, Pa. 


SOUTH ¢ 
Donegal and C 


General Reinsurance Corp 


Ohio Farmers 


SOUTH DAK( 


American Fidelity and C asualty Co 


AROLINA 


Admitted 
onoy Mutual Fire Ins. Co .. Mz Pa 
New York, 
Insurance Co .Le Roy, ‘Ohic 


ITA Admitted 
Richmond, 


Va 


Jankers and Shippers Ins. Co 
Farm Owners Mutual Ins. Co 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co 


TENNESSEE 


World Insurance 


UTAH 


Admitted 


Company 


Admitted 


American Bankers Insurance Co 


VIRGINIA 


Business Men's 


WISCONSIN 


Industrial Insurance 
United Benefit Fire 


MANITOBA 


The Contingency 


NOVA SCOTIA 


National Fire 


ONTARIO 


Anglo Canada Fire 


Admitted 


Assurance Company of 


Admitted 


York, N. = 
. Paul, Minn 


San rancisco, Cal 


Omaha, Neb. 


Miami, Fla 


America 


Kansas City, Mo 


Co Raritan Township, N. J. 


Ins. Co 


Admitted 


Insurance Co 


Admitted 


and Casualty Insurance Co 


Licensed 


and General Ins. Co 


Transportation Ins. Co 


For July, 1949 


Christiania General Insurance Co., 


Admitted 


Omaha, Neb 


London, Fng 


Montreal, Que 


Toronto, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 


Osk Norw ay 


THE SAFEST WAY 
THE INEXPENSIVE WAY 


prices require correc- 

tion of insurance coverage. Prudent 

management does this with our 

service, uses American Continuous 

Appraisal Service to keep coverage 
in line with values. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY'S 
HOTEL of DISTINCTION 


Devoted to the wishes of a discriminating clien- 
tele and catering to their every want and embrac- 
ing all the advantages of a delightful boardwalk 
hotel. 

Spacious Colorful Lounges—Sun Tan Decks atop 
—Open and inclosed Solaria—Salt Water Baths in 
rooms—Garage on premises. Courteous atmos- 
phere throughout. 


e 
in Atlantic C 
FAMOUS FIESTA OUNGE 
RENOWNED rm FINE FOOD 
OPEN YEAR 
Under Ownership Management 
Exclusive Penna. Ave. and Boardwalk 
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NOT-SO-SECRET FORMULA 
: This i- a formula for making -ales. 
no closely-guarded secret. Over 9.500 
F&D agent- know it—and use it to build 
Here’. whet the symbols stand for: 
49... number of EXD field offices spotted throughout the country, 
: each stalled with practical men, ready and able to give expert a--istance 


on every bonding problem. 


59 —the number of years FXD has specialized in fidelity and surety 


bonds...a period of time that comes close to spanning the entire history 


of the bonding industry in this country. 


0 the number of obligations which F&D has failed to settle 


promptly and fully, good times or bad, 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fi DELITY AND De POSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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*** Some of the fundamentals we employ in analyzing 
the financial condition of an insurance company plus a 
brief consideration of the status of the industry as a 
whole, how it attained that status and the direction of 
its future course will be found in the article /nsurance 
Finances on page 15. 


*** lire insurance rate making today, enveloped with 
diversified schedules, tilings, underwriting experience, 
expenses, regulations, the complex problems of hazards 
and exposures and adequate coverages, 1s a complicated 
business. Still the basic principles are simple and un- 
changing. On page 18, an authority on the subject gives 
a glimpse into the mechanism of Making Fire Rates. 


#** One of the fundamental questions to be considered 
in the regulation of fire insurance rates is the profit 
factor to be allowed the underwriter. The Commission 
er’s 1921 Standard Profit Formula was an attempt to 
provide a standard for and to establish a uniform method 
of calculating such profit. On June 1946 a subcommittee 
of the Fire and Marine Committee of the National As 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners was appointed to 
reconsider the conclusions set forth in the 1921 Formula 
Selected portions of this subcommittee’s report to the 
recent N.A.I.C. convention appear on page 19. 


*#* One of the important questions facing agents, as 
a group, is the extent to which their committees may 
negotiate commissions with the companies. It has been 
argued (1) that group action is an invasion of the right 
of private contract between an agent and a company 
and (2) that such action is an illegal interference with 
the price of insurance. The Field of Agency Activity on 
page 21 contains a refutation of these two points and 
discusses what the author feels agents, acting through 
their associations, can and should do. 


*** Since considerable interest in it has been expressed 
in past years, we again present an abbreviated report ot 
the administration of the New York Automobile Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law. It appears on page 23. For 
those who desire them, we have available a limited num- 
ber of the complete reports with supporting tables 


For July, 1949 


JULY, 1949 


*** Buvers of insurance are well aware that most forms 
of insurance are intended to indemnify rather than to 
produce a profit. Settlements from insurance are, there- 
tore, not considered by the Federal government to be 
subject to taxation. Tlowever, in the case of settlements 
under a business interruption policy, there is an auto- 
matic tax through the regulations applying to the per 
nutted depreciation of assets. .\ large buver of insurance 
discusses Faves on and O. Settlements on page 23. 
wee very general practitioner in the tield of insurance 
counseling has as the backbone of his clientele a group 
of retail store owners. Dedicated to these small-business 
operators is a recently developed specialty contract 
the storekeeper’s liability policy. The market for this 
policy, the coverage afforded by it, the exclusions under 
it and the rates for it are all considered in the informa 
tive article Storckeeper's Comprehensive Liability by the 
superintendent of the special risk department of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company on page 
28. 
*ee% The comprehensive general liability policy has been 
on the market for at least fifteen years so it is surprising 
that more have not been sold. Perhaps it is because 
some agents find it entirely too easy to sit at their desks 
and order policies renewed as they expire 
many popular excuses why ne 
action is taken. These excuses are submitted to close 
scrutiny and Comprehensive Opportunities are described 
on page 29. 


There are 


excuses not reasons 


eee Every newcomer in the agency business is likely 
to make the same mistakes as his predecessors unless 
guided by the experience of those who have success 
fully traveled the same road. There are, of course, many 
special methods to increase business but tricks alone 
will not spell success. On page 41, a director of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents tells what 
course he would steer in Starting an Agency. 


*** Internal insurance operations are of necessity be 
coming increasingly mechanized. Through the applica- 
tion of various punch card systems a larger volume of 
work can be processed more economically and more 
expeditiously. On page 77 we present a discussion on 
Handling Claims by Punch Cards. \ccording to the 
author the most important point is the control of re- 
serves but he also tells of the by-products and controls 
which are developed through the operation ot such a 
system 


*** For the past five vears the Sales Executives Club 
of New York has conducted a contest designed to stimu- 
late the interest of voung people of high school age in a 
selling career and dispel some of the misinformation and 
misunderstandings students have acquired about the sell 
ing process. There were over 5,000 entries to this vear’s 
contest submitted by high school and parochial school 
students in the metropolitan New York area. On page 
85 we present the first three prize winning essays 
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HE National Bureau of Cas- 

ualty Underwriters has an- 
nounced a revision of automobile 
liability insurance rates for eleven 
states and District of Columbia in 
conformity with a countrywide pro- 
gram to bring about a realignment of 
rates in accordance with the most re- 


Private Passenger 


RATE CHANGES 


as follows: 


cent available experience. The new 
rates are based upon the actual loss 
record of the companies by classifica- 
tion and territory, reflecting the local 
conditions in each state. The aver- 
age percentage changes in statewide 
rate levels for the eleven states are 


Commercial 


; Bodily Property Bodily Property 

State Injury Damage Injury Damage 
—16.1% +30.0% —12.0% +29.3% 
+13.5 — 27 +144 +11.3 
California ....... 97 a2 15.4 No change 
14.3 7—15.4 +No change 
70 5.8 No change 71 
14.3 +-16.2 13.9 
Montana ....... ; 15.0 $17.2 09 
a, ee - 54 No change No change +27.3 
New Jersey ...... *4 22 +-22.0 15.1 
+13.8 No change + 58 $14.9 
West Virginia 34 +11.9 i 48 1.27.5 
Dist. of Columbia 5.4 + 4.8 +301 


* This increase resulted from the introduction of the A-3 classification for young 


drivers 
+ Excludes Class 6 


Automobile physical damage ( col- 


lina on June 1, 1949. It is estimated 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


SURVEY conducted by the F. 

W. Dodge Corporation shows 
that the cost of building single- 
family houses and large-type build- 
ings in the nation as a whole de- 
clined 5‘ between May 1, 1948 and 
May 1 of this year. It further re- 
veals that costs are expected to de- 
cline another 8° by November of 
this year, builders in general antici- 
pating a downward movement 
throughout the remainder of the cur- 
rent building session. 

While three out of ten of the 
builders surveyed report adequate 
supplies of all materials and equip 
ment, the remaining 70 per cent are 
still hampered in their operations by 
short supplies of one or more of the 
metals, metal products, masonry ma- 
terials or lumber and millwork items 

Approximately one quarter of the 
builders reported that no materials 
continue at peak price levels or con- 
tinue to rise, but the remaining three 


lision, fire, theft, transportation and 
comprehensive coverages ) insurance 
rates were reduced in South Caro 


that the rate decrease will save auto- 
ists in that state approximately 
$300,000 annually. 


quarters find one or more items, 
particularly in the metals and metal 
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products group and in the masonry 
materials group, are at their peak 
or continue to rise. 

There has been noted a real im- 
provement in two factors, namely, 
excessive time required in shopping 
for and obtaining materials, and ir 
regular deliveries of materials, both 
of which were important cost infla 
tion elements in the immediate post 
war vears. 

There was almost unanimous 
opinion that the productivity per 
man hour of on-site building crafts 
men has improved during the last 
vear, with 10 per cent improvement 
being most often mentioned. Fur- 
ther improvement in productivity of 
both skilled and unskilled workers 
during the remainder of the year is 
expected. 

lump-sum contract letting has 
returned as general practice in the 
building industry, the builders indi- 
cate, with 72 per cent reporting that 
three quarters or more of their cur- 
rent work is being done under firm- 
lid contracts. During the immedi 
ate postwar period of soaring costs, 
many builders were accepting only 
cost plus-tixed fee contracts in or- 
der to protect: themselves against 


losses on work done. 
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Year in and year out 


youll do well with the Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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RATTLESNAKES ARE 


Even the hated rattlesnake gives you warning 
before it strikes. But an accident never does! 
There's simply no way to foretell when an ac- 
cident is going to lay you up, perhaps for months 
... S$top your earning power ... while household 


bills accumulate, medical costs mount up... and 


your financial reserves—if any—are steadily 


drained. 
Yet it's so easy to make sure now of ready cash 


tor medical expenses and a steady weekly income 


This advertisement tries to 
jolt people into sensing the 
ever-present threat of loss ot 
income through disabling ac- 
cidents .. . in an effort to help 
| Maryland agents and brokers 
| sell more and larger personal 

accident policies. 


MORE CONSIDERATE 


... from the day an accident strikes to the day 
you're back on the job. 

To be assured of this priceless peace of mind — 
protection for you and your family — simply see 
your Maryland agent or broker without delay. 
He has the experience, the skilled judgment... 
to advise you on precisely the form of accident 
insurance that meets your individual needs. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 


his business. it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” ay 
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NSURANCE finances is a subject much too ex- 

tensive to be explored fully in a single article. 

The attempt here will be merely to list some of 
the high spots with brief comment on the present status 
of the industry, how it got that way and where it may 
be heading. We may confidently take as our basic 
point the fact that there is nothing within the business 
itself which should cause concern. At the same time 
we must realize that the insurance industry is deeply 
affected by legislative developments and changes in 
general economic conditions. 

First, let us look at the fire companies. Premium 
volume has more than doubled in five years. Although 
straight fire business recorded only a modest profit in 
1948, virtually all other lines underwritten by stock 
fire-marine companies were unusually profitable (be- 
fore federal taxes) so that over-all adjusted underwrit- 
ing experience rivals the record years 1935 and 1919 
as the most favorable in recent fire insurance history. 
Moreover, first quarter results are even better. This 
fortunate turn in events is particularly welcome follow- 
ing four consecutive very lean years. Overall under- 
writing experience in 1948 reflected a drop of 8% 
points in loss ratio, with the pure loss ratio on straight 
fire and inland marine dropping better than five points, 
extended cover and tornado fifteen points and motor 
vehicle better than eight points. The year 1949 
promises to be even better. 


Casualty Premiums Doubled 


Net premiums written by stock casualty-surety com- 
panies also doubled in the last five years. However, 
underwriting experience did not quite equal the record 
performance of the fire field in 1948. Adjusted over-all 


underwriting experience (which showed a record profit 
in 1944, before federal taxes) deteriorated rapidly in 


1945 and 1946, but reversed its unfavorable trend in 
1947 and continued to improve in 1948. The over-all 
case basis loss ratio (losses incurred to premiums 
earned) dropped four and one-half points in two years, 
while the expense ratio (expenses incurred to premiums 
written) was off two points to bring the combined loss 
and expense ratio down from 98.9% in 1946 to 92.2% 
in 1948. The only major casualty line in the red for 
the year was automobile property damage. 

Probably the best way to explain why certain ratios 
were used and specific comparisons made is to set up 
a simple hypothetical case in which we will trace the 
course of a premium dollar through the accounts of a 
company. With the danger of possible over-simplifi- 
cation, let us assume that on June 30th a fire insurance 
policy is written to cover a period of five years for a 
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total premium of $10,000. Immediately the company 
sets up an asset of $10,000 agents’ balances due and a 
liability of $10,000 reserve for unearned premiums. 
Moreover, the agent gets his commission, not over the 
term of the policy but at once, so the company enters 
the account commissions paid $2,500 (assuming a flat 
25% commission cost). In addition to the agent’s com- 
mission, other expenses are incurred in connection with 
the acquisition of the business, such as state premium 
taxes, the cost of placing the business on the books, 
overhead, etc. These additional expenses may run to 
$1,500 which, together with commissions, make a total 
underwriting expense of $4,000. During the first six 
months of the policy term there was a small loss under 
the policy which, with loss adjustment expenses, cost 
the company a total of $500. 


Year-End Report 


Let us see how the account looks at the end of the 
year—December 31st—assuming that this single policy 
represented the total business for the year. Abbreviated 
for clarity, the company would be required to report as 
follows: 


Total Losses and Expenses 


Statutory Underwriting Loss 


The statutory underwriting loss of $3,500 would have 
to come out of surplus. This example shows clearly 
why and how a rising volume of business is a drain 
on surplus and points up the problem faced by both 
fire and casualty companies in setting up additional 
reserves on a volume of business which doubled in 
the last five years. However, it does more than that— 
it demonstrates the necessity of calculating either an 
adjusted underwriting profit or loss or using some 
other method of arriving at an accurate appraisal of 
actual operating results. 

There are two methods of doing this. There must 
be considered the equity in unearned premiums. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is set up on a full 100% 
basis and (barring accidents) is sufficient to absorb 
both losses and expenses and leave a profit. Since the 
major portion of all expenses are incurred or paid 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Premiums Written $10,000 
pe Deduct increase in Unearned Premiums .. 9,000 
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Total premium volume of casualty reciprocal ex- 
changes in 1948 reflected an increase of $20,531,000 or 
20% to $128,422,000. Underwriting operations pro- 
duced a statutory profit of $19,307,000 on earned pre- 
miums of $118,363,000 or 16.3% ¢. 


RECIPROCAL exchange is composed of a 

group of individuals, firms or corporations com- 

monly termed “subseribers”” who exchange con- 
tracts of insurance on the reciprocal or inter-insurance 
plan through the medium of an attorney-in-fact 


. . 
Unearned 
Premiums 


Premiums 


Written 


$ 40,944 
1,869 
10,557 
20,99] 
30,136 
104 
16,239 


1,492 


ab TTLEC 


tAuto Liability 

tOther Liability 

Workmen's Comp. 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision ies 
Other P.D. & Coll. 
Miscellaneous Auto . 
Mise. & Unseg 


Totals & Average 
Ratios—1948 
omitted tT Katios t 


$128,422 


premium Case basis 


* Last 


Premiums 


$1 18,363 


Losses & 
Cl. Exp 

Inc'd to 
Prems 
Earned 


MONTHLY FIRE 


ROPERTY values destroved by, fire in the U. S. 

during May were estimated by the National board 
of Fire Underwriters to amount to $54,162,000. This 
is 8.6% less than the damages suffered in May 1948 
and 2‘7 less than in April of this year. May was the 
fifth successive month in which U. S. fire losses were 
less than those of comparative months in 1948. The 
destruction for the first tive months totals $297 020,000, 
which is 10.547 below the losses reported for the same 
period last vear. Losses for the 12 month period ending 
May 31, 1949 are estimated at $676,360,000, compared 
with $705,973,000 for the 12 month period ending May 
31, 1948, a decline of four per cent. 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
INCORPORATED 


September 
October 

November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 
April 
May 


Totals 


+ 
Comms Other 
and Undr 
Brok’ge Exp 
Inc'd Inc'd 


1946 
44,240,000 
40,998 O00 
40,019,000 
40,256,000 
40,108,000 
494,706,000 
58,094,000 


1947 
57,180,000 
64,247,000 
72,435,000 
68,029,000) 
50,545,000 


$626,857 


writing 
Protit 
or Loss 


$19,307 


1947 
$ 50,840,000 
49,357,000 
51,359,000 
47,990,000 
54,946,000 
51,346,000 
68,361,000 


1948 
63,010,000 
71,521,000 
74,236,000 
63,751,000 
59,256,000 


$705 973,000 


1948 
$ 54,706,000 
50,955,000 
49,543,000 
49,945,000 
51,845,000 
52,949,000 
69,397,000 


1949 
57,926,000 
62,424,000 
67,218,000 
55,290,000 
54,162,000 


$676,360, 000 


Domestic and Foreign 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty-Facultative and Excess of Loss 


Providing Fire and Automobile Re-insur- 
ance tor companies with limited facilities 
operating in confined areas. 


Cudd & Coan. Ine, 


Telephone 3700 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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Total Under- Ratio 
Undr to et 
$15,336 $ 37,325 57.5 18.7 28.1 $ 4,359 11.7 
533 1,743 37.0 98 23.5 33.3 476 27.3 ae 
600 10,441 614 3.1 197 228 1,627 15.6 + 
8,165 19.131 648 88 18.5 27.3 1,000 5.2 a 
13,985 33,160 49.4 8.2 18.8 27.0 7,026 21.2 vat 
: 62 174 90.6 119 21.1 33.0 48 —27.4 ae 
5,961 15,013 36.6 91 18.2 27.3 5,075 338 ie 
— 4o1 1,376 53.2 25.2 31.9 57.1 208 15.1 a 
LOSSES 
ag 
re ‘ 
Complete Facilities in 
d rkets|- 
155 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN CISCO ) 
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MUTUAL CASUALTY UNDERWRITIN 


GGREGATE fig- 

ures in the mutual 

field are inclined to 
be misleading unless cog- 
nizance is taken of the 
varying plans of opera- 
tion tollowed by the com- 
panies and the wide dif- 
ference in size and classes 
of business underwritten. 
Some companies obtain 
business through agency 
organizations, while 
others write either all or 
a substantial portion of 
business on a direct basis. 
Still others specialize in 
certain risks. 
Many of the mutuals in 
the casualty field operate 


All A. & H. excl. Group 
Group Accident & Health 
tAuto Liability . 

tLia. other than Auto 
tWorkmen's Compensation 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary and Theft 

Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision 

Other P. D. and Coll. 
Miscellaneous Auto 
Unsegregated 


Grand Totals 
Premiums Written 
(Millions) 


classes of 


* Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


+ Case basis for 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 
* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums written 


continued to im- 
with lower 
basis loss ratios, the de- 
cline in 1948 
equalling the three point 
improvement recorded in 
1947. The combined loss 
and expense ratio, which 
crept up to 88.9% in 1946 
was down to 82.4% in 
1948, the lowest for five 
years. 

Automobile premium 
volume continued its up 
ward trend, advancing 
20%, due in part to 
higher rates. Auto liabil 
ity experience improved 
another three points to 
bring the combined loss 


ence 


prove Case 


1946 1948 
92.4 
83.0 
84.7 
75.9 
75.4 
72.4 

126.0 
90.1 
81.4 
51.1 
95.5 
76.6 
80.8 
69.6 
94.0 


82.4 


almost 


$877 $1,059 


on a dividend basis, while 
others write non-participating business. Accident and 
health business written by mutual life msurance com- 
panies and by carriers operating on the assessment plan 
are included in the totals. 

While most of the accident and health business and 
somewhere near half of the automobile business is ac- 
quired through agency channels on a commission basis, 
most of the workmen's compensation business under- 
written by mutuals is written direct and on a participat- 
ing basis. Many of the compensation risks are large and 
the average total underwriting expense is lower than 
for any line except group accident and health. 

Net premiums written by the mutual companies in 
1948 advanced by nearly 20° to reach $1,058,685 ,000. 
At this level premium production was approximately ten 
times greater than writings recorded in the early thir- 
ties and nearly eight times the volume written in 1929, 
the pre-depression peak. Over-all underwriting experi- 


Premiums 
arner 


$ 139,345 


Unearned 
Premiums 


143,542 $ 33,764 
188,125 14,493 
174,946 61,409 
35,457 16,941 
262,860 52,145 
2,007 1,981 
580 320 
2,174 1,486 
9,375 5,787 
88,651 31,920 


95,722 


Premiums 
Written 


All A. & H. excl. Group 
Group Acc. & Health 
Auto Liability 

Other Liability 
Workmen's Comp 

Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass ... 

Burglary & Theft 

Boiler & Machinery 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision = 
Other P.D. & Coll 7.851 
Mise. Auto 31.640 
Live Stock .. Saal 95 
Unsegregated 12.006 


Totals & Averages 
Ratios —-1948 $1,058,685 $1,017,242 


* Last 000 omitted + Incurred to premiums written 
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t Losses and loss 


and expense ratio down 
to 84.7%, about nine points under 1946. Auto property 
damage showed even greater improvement, the com 
bined ratio dropping twenty points in two years to 
95.5¢¢. Auto collision experience which was little short 
of disastrous with a combined loss and expense ratio of 
124% in 1945 has improved rapidly and steadily to stand 
at 76.6% in 1948 
Accident and health premiums have shown a remark- 
able growth during the last several vears to reach $330, 
000,000 in 1948, and represent approximately 307 of 
the entire writings of the mutual companies. This is 
$60,000,000 less than all auto lines but $70,000,000 
greater than workmen's compensation volume, which 
prior to 1946 was the leading line for many years 
Workmen's compensation volume, up about 15%, at- 
tained an all-time high of $262,860,000 in 1948. The 
case basis loss ratio declined a point and a half during 
the vear to 58.9% 


Other 
Undr 


Exps 


$ 8993 
31,651 
23,351 

7,706 
61,332 
389 
-167 
272 
501 
3,279 
1,974 
19,351 


ine 


n= 


$168,676 


earned 


1944 1945 
87.6 91.5 
92.9 826 
79.3 86.3 
67.2 68.2 
82.9 81.0 
56.2 72.0 
58.6 52.1 
86.1 87.6 
695 78.4 
615 55.5 
91.6 1096 | 
107.5 1243 | 
49.0 699 
80.7 90.2 
896 86.1 
65.3 879 «889 85.3 
$485 $540 $088 
: 
Ratto Brok’ge Exps P. or L Earned 
54.2 38.2 65 
186,957 67.8 15.2 16.9 
166,524 58.5 26.2 14.0 
33,776 48.7 27.2 22.8 
255,018 58.9 16.5 24.1 
1,696 47.3 1 25.1 22.9 
459 87.3 4 38.7 ~36.2 
ape 2,297 54.5 9 35.6 118 
3,290 51.4 3 30.0 15.2 
= 7,670 23.6 3 27.5 42.7 
is 82,552 68.1 7 27.4 24 
es 33,322 89.477 50.7 3 25.9 216 
bat: 1,974 7.484 55.0 0 25.8 1,343 17.9 
oe 11,562 29,201 41.2 4 28.4 8,190 28.0 
44 92 85.8 6 21.4 -78 
a 2,581 11,404 66.6 16.6 10.8 27.4 518 46 
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IRE insurance rate making to- 

day, enveloped with diversified 

schedules, filings, underwriting 
experience, expenses, regulations, 
the complex problems of hazards and 
exposures and adequate insurance 
coverages, is a complicated business. 
Still the basic principles are simple 
and unchanging. 

Fundamental in insurance is the 
idea of spreading the losses of the 
few over the shoulder of the many. 
From experience we learn how 
many of a given class of risks will 
suffer loss in a given period. We 
never know in advance which ones 
will be hit by fire, windstorm, ex- 
plosion or other perils, but through 
insurance, that which would be a 
crushing blow to the individual 
property owner, is absorbed and 
spread among many. The cost of 
that loss and of all insured losses 
of the same type becomes merely a 
minor item of operating expenses 
anticipated and budgeted instead of 
economic disaster. 


Proportionate Cost 


To go no further than that in ap- 
plying the principle of insurance to- 
day, might make the insurance busi- 
ness simple but not for long. All the 
property owners in a given territory 
would simply pay their fraction of 
the total losses, plus a moderate 
amount for overhead, but the man 
with the $10,000 dwelling would not 
long pay as high a premium as the 
man with the $100,000 mercantile. 
The cost of insurance must be scaled 
to the amount of risk. It would not 
be long before the owners of superior 
buildings realized that they were 
having fewer or smaller losses than 
owners of inferior buildings. Insur- 
ance developed as a free enterprise 
and insurers have been alert to offer 
the public protection at a cost pro- 
portionate to the hazard. 

There is no need to go further into 
the refinement of rate making and 
the intricacies of the systems used 
to measure the relative hazards of 
different «lasses of risks to illustrate 
the principie. What must be remem- 


BENJAMIN M. HERMES . 
Executive Manager of the 
New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association 


bered is, the principle that the haz- 
ard determines the rate is constant 
in rate making. However refined 
and exact the system of measuring 
that relative hazard, human judg- 
ment must enter into its application. 


Adequate Rates 


Whatever rate may be determined 
for the individual risk, the total of 
the premiums paid by any given class 
of risks must be sufficient to cover 
the losses and the reasonable neces- 
sary operating expenses of the in- 
surer on that class. 

A rate which is inadequate is just 
as unreasonable as a rate which is 
too high. The effect of an inadequate 
rate on the buyer of insurance is 
worse, if anything, than the effect 
of an excessive rate. 

If the rate is too high, the prop- 
erty owner pays considerably more 
perhaps than he should for insur- 
ance, but he will not pay that too 
long for competition takes care of 
such situations. If the rate, how- 
ever, is too low, he may suffer an 
uninsured loss for thousands of dol- 
lars through inability to secure in- 
surance. Still worse, if rates are in- 
adequate over a long period of time, 
the soundness of insurers is threat- 
ened and there is nothing so useless 
as a policy in a collapsible insurance 
company. 


Manual Rules 


The rules in the manual may 
sometimes seem more like a mystery 
than the actual making of rates. The 
rules are an essential part of rate 
making. Certainly if a given class 
of risks is to be rated equitably, there 
must be some common understand- 
ing, some clear definition of what 
constitutes that class. Unless a cov- 
erage is clearly delineated by uni- 
form forms and clauses, the rates 
for that class would be meaningless. 


Admittedly, the manual rules are 
not always as clear as they might 
be. In part this is due to the demo- 
cratic way in which they are made. 
They are not edicts composed by 
some dictator, they are the product 
of a democratic process carefully 
drafted, discussed and rewritten by 
the duly elected and appointed rep- 
resentatives of the companies. Like 
democratically drafted laws, the 
rules are often the result of com- 
promise. If in practice they prove 
to be misunderstood or unreasonable 
in effect, they are amended by the 
same democratic process. 

Some of the misunderstandings of 
the rules and resultant complaints, 
however, are not the fault of the 
rules themselves. Many times rules 
are condemned as ambiguous when 
their meaning would be perfectly 
clear if they were read without bias, 
with a sincere desire for understand- 
ing. 


Looking for Loopholes 


In such cases the ambiguity arises 
when the reader of the manual starts 
going over a new rule with a mag- 
nifying glass looking for a loophole. 

There is no complaint on this 
score. Agents and brokers and com- 
pany men are doing their duty when 
they try to secure the broadest pos- 
sible protection for their clients at 
the lowest possible cost. As the 
courts have held so many times in 
the case of insurance contracts, if 
a contract is ambiguous, the party 
who did not have a hand in writing 
it should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. Similarly, if a manual rule 
is ambiguous, those who use the 
manual should be and are, given 
the benefit of any doubt, but the 
rating organization should not be 
accused of skulduggery if its un- 
derstanding of a given rule does not 
coincide exactly with yours. All 
our lives will be happier and easier 
if all insurance men would gain a 
better understanding of the rules 
and how they are made. 


_ From a report to the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 
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OINT 1 of the Commissioners’ 

1921 Standard Profit Formula 

reads as follows: 
“Underwriting Profit (or Loss) 
is arrived at by deducting trom 


earned premiums, all incurred 

losses and incurred expenses.” 

After careful study the subcom 
mittee finds that this formula is 
sound and accurate as a method of 
determining underwriting results for 
purposes of solvency and 
Consideration given 
to the possibility ot requiring the 
adjustment of underwriting results 


mconie 


taxation. was 


for acquisition cost mm a manner 
which would require the establish 
ment of a prepaid expense or de 
ferred charge asset account. Since 
such an asset account would be im 
admissible in an insurance statement, 
it is the determination of the com- 
mittee that no 
should be made for annual statement 
purposes 


such adjustment 


Use in Rate Making 


For purposes of rate making and 


rate regulating, the subconmittee 
finds that the use of earned preniuns 
and incurred losses is the most ac 

curate method now available as to 
The use in rate mak 
incurred 
lated to earned premiums, 


must be qualified. The 


these factors. 
ng of EXPCtises as 
however, 
manner of 
qualitication will depend upon the 
method particular 


states or rating jurisdictions m mak 


employed — in 


ing provision in the rate tor ex- 
penses, as fe lows: 

Rates adjusted on thi 
of a permissible loss ratio 0 
a flat allowance for expenses 
A rising or falling volume otf 
written premiums will atfect 
the ratio of incurred expenses 
to earned 
though the actual proportion 
of the premium dollar ab- 
sorbed by expenses remains 
constant. Permissible 
ratios or flat expense allow- 
ances should not be altered 
solely because of a 
in the incurred 


(a) hasis 


premiums even 


loss 


change 
expense- 
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PROFIT FACTOR 


ROBERT E. DINEEN, Chairman 
Special Subcommittee on 
Underwriting Profit or Loss 
Fire and Marine Committee 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 


earned premium ratio caused 
by a rising or falling written 
premium volume unless there 
is other evidence of a real 
percentage increase or de- 
crease in the expense of do- 
ing business. 

Provisions in the rate struc- 
ture for commissions and pre- 
minum taxes based on rates of 
commission or 


ib) 


taxation aé 
tually in force, or to be in 
force during the 
which the 
fective. 
Provisions for 


term for 
rates will be e}- 
actual, 
known rates of commission or 
premium taxes should be pre 
ferred to provisions indicated 
by ratios of commissions and 
premium taxes incurred to 
premiums earned, based on 
past expense data 
(c) All or part of the expensé 
provision to be based on past 
expense experience. The use 
of incurred expense to earned 
premiums ratios result 
allowances that 
are either higher or lower 
than necessary to meet prob 


may 
in expense 


able future expense, except in 
periods when premium vol 
ume had not increased or de- 


creased in the aggregate. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The following are the recommendations of 
the special subcommittee of the Fire and 
Marine Committee comp 
sioners Dineen of New York (Chairman), 
Allyn of Connecticut, Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts and Malone of Pennsylvania to the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. They deal exclusively with the prob- 
lem of fire insurance rate making and repre- 
sent an attempt to erect modern standards 
for the quidance of the states and of 
fire insurance rating organizations. The sub- 
committee has made no attempt to deal 
with related problems found in other lines 
of insurance, with unusual methods of opera- 
tion or with the problems of rate making by 
independent insurers. 


of Commis- 


FIRE RATES 


pense allowances higher than 
necessary would be indicated 
by expense incurred-premi- 
ums earned ratios when the 
experience period was one in 
which premiums written in- 


creased, 
lowances 


while expense al- 

lower than neces- 
sary would be indicated when 
premiums written had de- 
creased. 

Point 2 of the 1921 Formula reads 
as fe lows: 

“No part of the so-called banking 

profit (or loss) should be con- 

sidered in arriving at the under- 
writing profit (or loss).” 

The subcommittee is agreed that, 
to the extent that Point 2 refers to 
capital gains or invest 
ments, whether realized or unreal- 


losses on 


ized, such gains or losses have no 
place in fire insurance rate making 

The subcommittee has considered 
the question of investment income 
attributable to underwriting activ- 
ities. It is agreed that there are fac- 
tors which tend to limit such in- 
come, viz., retention of commissions 
by agents, delayed payment of pre- 
miums, uninvested funds necessitated 
by cash requirements of the business, 
the conservative nature of invest 
ments required for insurance re 
serves, etc. The subcommittee is also 
agreed that it would be impracticable 
at this time to attempt to incorporate 
a direct recognition of investment in 
come attributable to underwriting 
in the mechanics of the fire insurance 
rate making process. 


The Property of the Company 


The subcommittee accepts the 
established rule of law that all re 
serve funds of an insurance carrier 
including those for unearned pre- 
miums and losses, as well as all other 
assets, are owned by the company, 
and are in no sense the property of 
the policyholder, despite the fact that 
the company is obligated to pay ap- 
propriate return premiums on can- 
celled policies. Nevertheless, this 
conclusion does not dispose of the 
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Profit Factor —Cont nued 


following questions: (a) Whether 
the investment income of insurance 
companies is derived in part from 
such portions of reserve funds as are 
held solely as a result of underwrit- 
ing activities, and which were not 
contributed by the stockholders nor 
accumulated out of earnings; (b) 
The extent of investment income 
derived from such underwriting 
funds; and (c) whether, if such in 
vestment income is not to be con- 
sidered directly in fire insurance rate 
making, it should be considered in 
directly in arriving at a profit factor 

The subcommittee was unable to 
reach agreement as to the principle 
involved. Some members believe 
that some degree of consideration 
should be given to interest earnings 
on funds derived solely trom under- 
writing operations, while others hold 
an Opposite point of view. 


Conflicting Evidence 


The evidence submitted as to in 
terest earnings attributable to the 
underwriting function is in conflict. 
Some of the statistics prese nted in- 
dicate that such interest earnings are 
of significant amount, while other 
figures indicate that they are in 
significant. The importance of the 
subject leads the subcommittee to 
recommend that a separate study be 
made by qualified actuaries selected 
by this subcommittee to determine 
the extent, if any, of investment in- 
come attributable to underwriting 
activities so that the subcommittee 
can consider the principle in the 
light of the facts. The subcommittee 
further recommends that it be con 
tinued for the purpose of this study 

Point 3 of the 1921 Formula reads 


as follows: 


“hive years is the minimum period 
over which a dependable experi- 
ence can be established.” 

The Commissioners-All Industry, 
Fire, Marine and Inland Marine 
Rate Regulatory Bill now enacted 
into law in most states contains the 
following expression of the above 
principle: “In the case of fire insur- 
ance rates consideration shall be 
given to the experience of the fire 
insurance business during a period 
of not less than the most recent five 
year period for which such experi- 
ence is available.” 

The subcommittee recommmends 
that this principle, as expressed in 
the language of the rating bill quoted 
above, again be endorsed by the 
association. The principle, it is 
noted, relates only to the minimum 
experience period to be considered 
in rate making, and does not imply, 
directly or indirectly, that rate re- 
visions should be made at minimum 
intervals of five years. If more fre- 
quent rate revisions are made, how- 
ever, they should be based on the 
experience of at least the five latest 
years for which data are available 


Conflagration Defined 


Point 4 of the 1921 Formula reads 
as follows: 

“A conflagration is any loss in ex 

cess of a million dollars.” 

The industry has proposed that 
this rule be revised to add a second 
test of size, namely, 10° of the fire 
premium volume of the state in 
which the loss occurs, and that the 
term “catastrophe” be substituted for 
the word “conflagration.” The rule 
would then read as follows: 

“A catastrophe is any loss in ex 

cess of a million dollars or ten 

per cent of the annual fire insur- 
ance premium volume of the state 
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in which the loss occurs, which- 

ever figure is the greater.” 

Since the original was 
adopted, there has been a great in- 
crease both in insurable values and 
in premium volume. The proposed 
alternative test of 10° of each 
state’s premium volume appears to 
be a desirable modification in the 
light of present conditions. The use 
of “catastrophe” in place of ‘‘con- 
flagration” is a recognition of the 
fact that large single losses today 
are often not conflagrations in the 
normal meaning of the term. In ad- 
dition, use of the word “catastrophe” 
will provide a general terminology 
applicable to large single losses from 
other causes, such as explosion, hail 
and windstorm. The subcommittee 
recommends retention of Point 4 as 
restated above. 

Inasmuch as no specitic allowance 
in the rate structure for catastrophe 
is proposed, the rule will apply only 
to the distribution of catastrophe 
losses among the states for statistical 
purposes, as outlined in Point 5. 

Point 5 of the 1921 Formula 
reads as follows: 


“The first million dollars of loss 
is chargeable to the State in which 
it originates, the balance being 
pro-rated to all the States (in- 
cluding the one in which it orig- 
inates ), in proportion to the pre- 
mium income of each State.” 


lo correspond with the change in 
Point 4, above, this rule should le 
rephrased to read as follows: 


“The first million dollars of any 
loss, or the part thereof up to but 
not in excess of ten per cent ot 
the annual fire insurance premium 
volume of the state in which it 
occurs, whichever is the greater, 
is chargeable to the State in which 
it originates, the balance being 
pro-rated to all the States (includ- 
ing the one in which it originates ), 
in proportion to the premium in- 
come of each State.” 


\ppropriate steps should be taken 
by fire insurance statistical organiza 
tions to adjust loss statistics of the 
states so as to give effect to the 
spreading of catastrophe losses in 
accordance with the principles 
adopted in this report. 
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THE FIELD 


SSOCIATIONS of insur- 

ance agents and committees 

working for them today are 
confronted with a practical question 
of how best to proceed in order to 
preserve the integrity of the Ameri- 
can Agency System and the liveli- 
hood of insurance agents. There is 
presently being agitated throughout 
the land, with a good deal of ve- 
hemence on the part of some, what 
is called the inalienable right of 
private contract on the part of an 
agent with respect to his remunera- 
tion. Woven into these discussions 
during the last year has been the 
idea of the propriety or impropriety 
of technical committees of an asso- 
ciation in their work with company 
committees, remaining mute on any 
related question of remuneration and 
refraining from such discussions 
even when asked to do so by com- 
pany management. 


Two Reasons Given 


I have noted that the advocates 
of remaining aloof from such con- 
versations urge two reasons: 


1. Invasion of the right of private 
contract between an agent and 
a company. 
Concerted activities may be il- 
legal antitrustwise, as tamper- 
ing with a part of the price 
charged for insurance. 


There are a number of aspects ot 
this first question which do not 
touch upen nor interfere with the 
right of an agent in his contractual 
relations with a given company. 
These need to be explored. 

Rate making by legalized and 
licensed rating bureaus, involves 
two prime factors—losses and ex- 
penses. In the expense factor lies 
agents’ remuneration concerning 
which some uncertainty and consid- 
erable uneasiness exists at the pres- 
ent time as to what can properly be 
done by agents. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Supreme Court said 
in the Newark, N. J. O’Gorman and 
Young case (282 U.S. 251): 
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AGENCY 


“Since the commissions paid to 
local agents naturally enter into 
the cost of such insurance to the 
public, and therefore influence the 
rates which must be charged to the 
public for such insurance, it is 
within the police power of the 
state to require that the commis- 
sions must be reasonable, _ 


Agents have no quarrel with the 
declaration that commissions must 
be reasonable, but at the same time 
they vigorously assert that they must 
also be adequate to maintain the 
service factor in insurance, without 
which insurance itself, as well as 
the national economy, could not 
exist. 

While the creator of the expense 
factor in a rate is the rating bureau, 
it has no authority to fix or estab- 
lish expense items such as agents’ 
commissions. Neither has any in- 
surance department. The work of 
the rating bureau and the insurance 
department lies in the circle of the 
complete and finished rate which in- 
surance companies may charge the 


ACTIVITY 


WALTER H. BENNETT 
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public for a given protection. The 
standard laid down in the rating 
laws for creating premium rates is 
that they shall be reasonable, ade- 
quate and not unfairly discrimina 
tory. When a rating bureau has de- 
termined what the overall rate shall 
be and the insurance department has 
approved that determination, then 
the bureau turns over the result of 
its work to the insurance companies 
with legal permission to charge the 
public the total rate so produced. 


Jurisdiction of the Companies 


Thereupon there passes from the 
jurisdiction of the rating bureau and 
the insurance department into the 
hands of the companies respectively, 
the determination of what shall be 
done with the money collected as 
premiums under the legal authority 
given to them. Naturally they must 
pay the which are proper 
claims under a policy contract; and 
also they must pay taxes on the pre 
miums collected. The remainder of 
the premium dollar remains for 
whatever proper use a given com 
pany may desire to make of it 

rhe philosophy of rate making as 
above outlined is borne out by the 
fact that at the conclusion of the 
joint work of the Committee of the 
Insurance and the 
All-Industry Committee, there was 
issued a joint explanatory memo- 
randum for the purpose of making 
clear the objects and purposes of 
the whole rating situation. The pur 
pose of a rating law was clearly 
stated to be to promote the public 
welfare by regulating insurance 
rates, and to authorize and regulate 
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Agency Activity—Continued 


cooperative action among companies 
in rate making. The memorandum 
then sets forth this clear declara- 
tion: 


. . While the Commissioner 
should consider the expense com 
ponents of a rate in order to de- 
termine its overall correctness, the 
bill does not authorize the Com- 
missioner to regulate the actual 
disbursements made by an insurer 
for expenses.” 

Which means that the rating bills 
adopted in the several states do not 
authorize an insurance commissioner 
to regulate or control commissions ; 
and by the same token, these laws 


do not authorize a rating bureau to 
fix or regulate commissions. The 
rating bureau power is as to the 
“overall correctness,” of the com- 
pleted rate. 


When this completed rate is 
turned over to the insurance com- 
panies, it may well be that every 
company will not disburse the ex- 
pense factor in exactly the same pro- 
portion. Various expenses may dif- 
fer and even various commissions 
might be paid. Herein lies the 
strategy claimed by many agents to 
be important: “the right of private 
contract.” But if the companies by 
concerted activities have agreed in 
advance what the remuneration of 
agents shall be on a given class of 
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insurance, as was done under the 
old order, then it would appear that 
an agent's right to contract becomes 
quite limited. Obviously his right 
would extend to a contract arrange- 
ment at any percent below the max- 
imum fixed by the companies 
Agents have never been a contract- 
ing part in the operations of con- 
certed activities of companies in fix- 
ing commission standards. 

sut we should not lose sight of 
the fact that behind all this lies an 
area of activity vitally affecting the 
agents which need not concern itself 
with any percentage of the premium 
to be paid as remuneration. This 
area will become obvious as ex- 
plored. 

While the Casualty Acquisition 
Cost Conference is now defunct (a 
situation which may portend break- 
ers ahead), nevertheless its former 
national rules furnish an example of 
what might profitably have been a 
bilateral approach. This because 
agents are vitally interested in the 
creation of such rules and should 
hereafter insist that they be heard 
in any attempt to revive them 


A Right to Be Heard 


Here was involved the whole ac- 
quisition cost situation and the limi 
tation of agency representation in 
the casualty and surety business 
rhe rules included general agents, 
regional agents, local producers and 
service offices with the definition of 
all such. If agents are expected to 
do field supervision work, as many 
of them now do, they should have 
something to say about that part of 
the business. If they are to par- 
ticipate in or completely discharge 
the functions of loss adjustments 
and claim service, they are entitled 
to be heard about that also 

Is the overall picture of rating 
laws in the respective states, and 
how they are being interpreted and 
applied by an insurance department, 
a matter in which agents in each 
state respectively, should be con- 
cerned? Is the rumor of an impend 
ing inland marine commission war 
hetween companies, if it shall ma- 
terially develop, apt ultimately to 
result in harm to agents? Is the 
question of a uniform countersig- 
nature and division of commissions 
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RELATIVE comparison of 
the statistics for 1948 with the 
corresponding figures of 1947 

is difficult because of the change in 

law which became effective May 1, 

1948, under which the property dam- 

age reporting requirement was in- 

creased from $25 to $50. 

Any change in law affects prac- 
tically every phase of operation and 
must be taken into account in ration- 
alizing the figures presented. Of 
course, the effects of new laws are 
not immediately felt until the public 
and other interested parties become 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
change. Moreover, it is difficult to 
gauge the single effect of a change in 
law when other factors enter the 
situation, such as, an increased num 
her of vehicles registered (now 3, 
343,778), mileage per 
vehicle, inflationary repair costs, new 
car designing, etc. We had estimated 
that the change in law would reduce 
certain aspects of our work between 
fifteen and twenty per cent; on the 


increased 


basis of relative comparison of fig 
ures over the last six months, the 
lower percentage figure is approxi 
mately correct 


More Accident Reports 


The number of accident reports 
received by the bureau totaled 567,- 
459, an increase of 25,565 over the 
total received in 1947. However, 
this increase occurred during the 
early months of 1948 before the 
change in law, heretofore referred to, 
became effective. The figures for 
January, February and March of 
1948 greatly exceeded the same 
months in 1947; in March, 1948, we 
processed a total of 76,870 accident 
reports, the largest number 
processed in a single month. 

Out of the total of 427,298 cases 
handled, 112,291 were screened out 
as not involving sufficient property 
damage to be reportable under the 
law. 134,753 were screened out as 
fully complied, i.e., all parties in- 
sured. (This is the first 


ever 


vear we 
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segregated those cases.) The balance 
of 180,254 cases required evaluation 
against one or more of the individ 
uals concerned. 


During the year 60,169 suspen- 
sions were referred for enforcement 
because of section 94-e (failure to 
meet financial responsibility require- 
ments) while we terminated 49,808 
\ total of 19,984 peo- 
ple were compelled to surrender their 


suspensions. 


operating privilege for some period 


of time. The amount of security de 


posited by uninsured drivers aggre 
gated $1,389,401, about $25,000 in 
excess of last year. The number of 
people who furnished evidence of 
future financial responsibility by 
means of insurance (SR-22) 
49,170. It may be reiterated that 
few people find the cost of insurance 
protection prohibitive after it be- 
comes an operating essential. We 
processed 4,889 more SR-26’'s 
(notice of cancellation of insurance ) 
during 1948 than in the preceding 
year; these transactions generally 
mean negotiation with other carriers, 
or the Assigned Risk Plan, finally 
resulting in the submission of new 
SR-22’s. 


Was 


We are happy to note a decrease 
in the net number of suspension 
notices issued, from 74,133 in 1947 
to 64,103 in 1948—approximately 
10,000 less. This means that a final 
order of suspension was avoided in 
applying to that number of indi 
viduals. The difference between the 
64,103 and 60,169 figures imdicates 
that those individuals may have made 


some degree of compliance and their 
cases are held pending final action 


Insurance Agents Necessary 


We have frequently stated that a 
person under financial responsibility 
requirements needs the services of a 
well-informed insurance agent who 
knows the law and anticipates our 
requirements in servicing his as 
sured. The bureau 
regular, timely procedure these 
matters, so that there will exist no 
possibility of a person under financial 
responsibility requirements being in 
volved in an uninsured accident. We 


must follow a 


feel that much good has been accom 
plished by meetings with insurance 
groups throughout the state, explain 
ing the law and our procedure there 
under. 
tives 


These insurance 
have direct 


representa 
contact with the 
public and should be in position to 
answer many inquiries which other 
wise are directed to the bureau. 
Everyone who visits the bureau 
is impressed with the magnitude of 
our operation: the matching of re 
ports, creation of case files, making 
up index cards and cross-references, 
the extensive file cabinets and space 
They then realize that 
cases must be handled in a regular, 
orderly procedure to insure proper 
handling. 


occupied. 


We are frequently re 
quested to expedite procedure for 
an individual whose last-minute com 
pliance with the requirements of the 
law makes him wholly undeserving 
of special consideration; we act a¢ 
cordingly in those cases. 

It should be made clear that the 
creation and retention of the greater 
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N. Y. Responsibility—Continued 


number of accident case files is not 
occasioned by the Safety Responsi- 
bility Law. Other phases of motor 
vehicle administration require that 
the records be created and retained 
The Safety Division reviews opera 
tors’ records of accident involve- 
ment, and we will be required by 
law, effective September 1, 1949, to 
re-examine those drivers who have 
been involved three accidents 
within an eighteen-month period. 
The case files are also made avail- 
able to hearing referees, who deter- 
mine, following a hearing, what ac 
tion should be taken with respect to 
accident participants 


Accident Prevention 

The Safety Responsibility Law 
must indirectly be credited with fur- 
nishing a factual basis for accident 
prevention work. Property damage 
accidents were not reportable betore 
this law became effective in 1942 
This information makes our driving 
records more complete; certainly, 
no state knows what is happening 
within its borders without know!- 
edge of the number and location of 


property damage accidents. More- 
over, the fact that an accident results 
in only property damage is often- 
times just a lucky coincidence. 

We are proud of the fact that 
New York State received first award 
by the National Safety Council for 
its accident records and _ statistics 
Compiling figures serves no purpose 
if the information is not utilized im 
the public interest. Aside from our 
interest in an individual's driving 
record and other factors involved, 
our records are referred to the State 
Police, Highway Department, Edu 
cation Department, State Traffic 
Commission, as their concern in a 
given situation becomes evident. 

We have heretofore commented 
upon the other more direct safety 
aspects of this law. Individuals who 
have become subject to the Jaw and 
perhaps placed under financial re- 
sponsibility. requirements feel that 
their future driving privilege may be 
jeopardized by accident involvement 
They think, and rightly so, that their 
driving record is under surveillance 
and, therefore, it is incumbent upon 
tnem to exercise extraordinary driv- 
ing precautions. Our experjence in 
this respect is corroborated by other 
states having a similar law, which 


have been able to make special 
studies along this line. 


90°, Insured 

The Safety Responsibility Law 
has brought about an increase in 
insurance coverage from esti- 
mated 30 per cent to 90 per cent, 
if the accident reports now submitted 
can be considered a reliable crite- 
rion; this result has been secured 
largely on a voluntary basis without 
the inherent evils of regimentation. 

In conclusion, we believe the past 
vear demonstrated to all interests 
the most satisfactory administration 
to date. Much can still be accom- 
plished by both outside interests and 
within the bureau itself in reducing 
administrative detail so that better 
service can be developed. We are 
grateful for the cooperation of insur- 
ance companies and their represent- 
atives in educating the public with 
respect to the requirements of the 
law. We also appreciate the splen 
did cooperation given by all police 
authorities with respect to enforce 
ment. The results achieved can he 
cited as convincing proof that the 
desirable objectives of this legisla- 
tion are being realized. 
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Taxes on U. & O. Settlements 


rRNA taxable income of a com- 
pany is not necessarily, or 

even usually, the profit” re 
corded on its books and published 
in its annual reports but is this in 
come adjusted to a tax basis. There 
are two ditferences book 
income and taxable which 
frequently and 
are 


between 
income 
encountered 
important to this dis 
cussion. One results from the elimi 
nation from book income ot charges 
resulting from the accruing of self 
msurance reserves and the substitu 


are 
which 


tion for them of losses or expenses 
actually incurred. The other is the 
adjustment of book depreciation 
which is made after taking a look 
through Uncle Sam's eves at the ex 
tent of the deterioration and obso 
lescence suffered by plant 


The Nature of Taxable Income 


What then is the nature of income 
taxable We 
sider this not as 


income ? niust 
the end 
result of a year’s business out of 


which dividends may be paid but 


con- 


rather as a net amount resulting 
from many factors each acceptable 
in a tax return. Now here is the 
important thing. To the extent that 
there is a change in any one of the 
constituent factors which make up 
income, income itself also changes 
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increase or decrease in 
the same ratio, as long as there is 
taxable profit. 

Consider that line of insurance 
generally referred to as use and oc- 


and taxes 


insurance but much more 
realistically called business interrup- 
tion insurance, It is the purpose of 
this insurance not only to reimburse 
an insured for continuing expenses 
in case of casualty but also to main- 
tain his earnings position, that is, 
to reimburse him for the loss of earn- 
ings or profit due to the casualty. 
Since the financial status is to be 
maintained, the insurance policy pro 
vides for a settlement which is suffi- 
cient to pay the income tax and leave 
the profit after tax intact. Applying 
the same line of reasoning, reim- 
hursement to cover continuing ex- 
penses during the period when busi- 
ness is suspended does not result in 
profit and no tax situation is in- 
volved. The payment of an amount 
equal to the profit: which would have 
been earned would seem to be sub- 
ject to tax. 


cupancy 


If business interruption insurance 
is written to cover the actual loss 
of profit sustained, the profit in- 
cluded in the loss settlement is tax- 


able income just as though the same 
profit had been realized through the 
operation of the business. But there 
exists a very peculiar situation when 
business interruption imsurance ts 
written on a flat per diem basis, and 
this amount is paid per day as long 
as the interruption continues within 
the period provided by the terms of 
the policy, irrespective of the amount 
of profit which might have been 
earned during the period. By rul 
ing of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
flat per 
amounts do not of necessity repre 
sent reimbursement for loss of profit 


payments of such diem 


but may become proceeds from an 
insurance settlement, non-taxable as 
such, if used to replace the property 
destroved in the casualty 
the business interruption loss for 
which the settlement 
This would appear to be a 
peculiar situation. 


causing 
was made 
most 


Involuntary Conversions 


Again, as in the case of involun 
tary conversions of plant insured at 
replacement cost, the 
seems to be willing to forego tax 
on a profit. Why should any one 
insuring plant on a depreciated value 
basis (replacement cost less allow- 
ance for depreciation), write busi- 
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ness mterruption Insurance to cover 
loss of earnings on an actual loss 
sustained basis, subject to a tax of 
some $.40 out of each dollar of profit 
if, when written on a per diem basis, 
the insurance proceeds would be tax 
exempt to the extent they were used 
(a) to finance the difference in value 
between depreciated and new plant ; 
(b) to assist in replacing plant for 
which full reimbursement was not 
recoverable under the 
clause; or (c) to replace plant when 
the loss exceeded the policy limits? 


coinsurance 


The Key—Depreciation 


You have noted that the Federal 
Government has not considered 
profit realized and subject to tax 
any part of the 
surance settlement when such pro 
ceeds are used in the due course of 
an involuntary conversion of plant 
carried out in conformity to regula 
tions, whether this profit be realized 
through fire or other casualty insur- 
ance or through a flat per diem 
settlement under a business interrup 
tion policy. The 


proceeds of an in 


Government does 
not forego tax on profits Uncle 
Sam knows that the income tax 
payer will be no better off taxwise 
because of the use 
insurance 


of the untaxed 


proceeds in the conver- 


sion. From a tax standpointjan in- 
voluntary conversion maintains the 
status quo. The new machine, or 


what have you of plant, is taxwise 
the old plant and subject to deprecia- 
tion only to the extent that the old 
plant had not been depreciated, not 
on the books, but as allowed in in- 
come tax, returns 

Assume the machine had orig- 
inally cost the taxpaver $1,000. It 
had been depreciated on the books 
at the rate of 7! 2 
ten years. The 
reserve was $750 


% for a period of 
book depreciation 
This depreciation 
must be disregarded. The deprecia- 
tion allowed in income tax returns 
had at the rate of 5° and 
not 7!.°%. The accrued depreciation 
accumulated at this rate was $500, 
leaving a balance of $500 to be re- 
covered through future years’ de- 
preciation in income tax returns or 
from salvage on removal of the ma- 
chine trom service. This $500 is 
the so-called “statutory basis” of the 


been 


machine. At this point the machine 
is destroyed by fire or other insured 
casualty and replaced by a similar 
machine at a cost of $1,000, using 
the proceeds of a settlement under 
a repair and replace policy. Assum 
ing no salvage, there will be allowed 
in future income tax returns an 
amortization of $500 over the next 
\t the 
end of this period no further de- 
preciation will be allowed on this 
machine in income tax returns al- 
though it may reasonably be as- 
sumed to have ten additional years 
of useful life. 


ten vears, or $50 per year 


Had the machine been insured on 
a residual value basis, the insurance 
company would have paid not $1,000 
but some lesser figure, which we will 
assume to be $500, the insured 
would added from his own 
funds $500 and the new machine ac- 
quired would have had a statutory 
basis of $1,000 which could be liqui 
dated through depreciation in future 
years’ income tax returns. The $500 
depreciation allowable in the case of 
replaced through the 
proceeds from repair and replace in 
surance and the $1,000 allowable 
when replaced under the usual form 
of fire insurance policy act as reduc- 
tions of taxable future 
years. Since the amount of depre 
ciation allowed reduces taxable in 


have 


the machine 


income in 


come it also reduces taxes and the 
accumulated amount of reduction in 
tax at an aggregate rate of 40° ap- 
_ to $500 in the one case is $200 
and applied to $1,000 in the other is 
$400, a difference of $200. It is very 
strange is it not that this difference 
is exactly the same as 40° of $500, 
the profit made as a result of the 
insurance settlement when insuring 
on a repair and replace policy form 
But you can obtain assurance from 
the highest authority that the pro- 
ceeds resulting from an involuntary 
not taxable, a state- 
which is, of literally 


conversion are 
ment 
true 

rhe example which was used to 
demonstrate the operation of the tax 
has been simplitied more than is war- 


course, 


ranted for application to actual cases 
today. With inflation, plant cannot 
be replaced at original cost and the 
settlement under repaid and replace 
cover would not have been in the 
amount of $1,000. Assuming it to be 
$1,500, or any other figure, it can be 
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demonstrated that any profit is ulti- 
mately taxable. And had the settle- 
ment by the insurance company on 
the residual value basis been greater 
in amount or less than the statutory 
basis of the machine ($500) any gain 
would have been offset by restricting 
depreciation on the replacing ma 
chine in future years. loss 
would be allowable as a reduction 
of taxable income in the current year 


The Law of Retribution 


How far the law of retribution 
working through restriction of de- 
preciation may have affected official 
judgment as to the taxability of in 
surance settlements and particularly 
of per diem business interruption 
settlement pr weeds can only be sur 
mised. To me, it seems that a busi 
ness interruption policy is a contract 
to cover expenses and make up lost 
profits and not to replace plant, 
though the policy be written 
per diem basis and the loss 
result of the same catastre phe. Ob 
viously, such an interpretation is too 
literal. And yet one cannot help 
wondering whether some way could 
not have been found to tax this 
profit if it were not automatically 
taxed through the regulations apply 
ing to depreciation. The fact that it 
is taxed can readily he demonstrated 
in the case of per diem business 
interruption settlements by revising 
the example of the $1,000 machine 
and by assuming that the $500 repre 
senting loss of value through use 
was reimbursed to the insured not 
by repair and replace insurance but 
by the proceeds realized to cover 
profit under a business interruption 
insurance policy written on a per 
diem basis 


Many companies compute depre- 
ciation on a blanket basis rather than 
through the application of deprecia- 
tion rates to individual items of 
plant. In such cases, where replace 
ments are financed through the pro- 
ceeds of repair and replace or per 
diem business interruption insur- 
ance, It 1s necessary to maintain in 
dividual records on these replace- 
ments in order to determine when 
depreciation must be discontinued 
in income tax returns 


From ar ddress before the Insura 
the American Managemet 
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deserve the best in protection 


40 million automobiles will travel American highways 
this year. New cars are bigger, costlier, more powerful 
— and our industry is keeping pace with adequate 
coverage. More automobile insurance is being written 


than ever before. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) . LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


N. Y. DISABILITY LAW E.C.A. SHIPMENTS 
EXPLAINED COVERAGE 


PAMPHLET describing — the OHN T. BYRNE, president of 
purpose, effect and administra the Association of Marine Under 


© writers reports that marine insur 


tion of New York's new non-occu- 
pational disability benefits Jaw anee Economic Cooperation 
just been released by the New York Administration shipments can now 
Insurance Department. The bro- be granted to foreign importers by 
chure is designed to stimulate the suppliers in this country. Such in 
interest of producers in providing — surance is to be placed on a com 
employers in this state with the cov petitive basis and in accordance with 
erage which they must have to com- the normal trade practices which 
ply with the law. prevailed before the war. 
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VERY general practitioner in 
the field of insurance counsel- 
ing has, as the backbone of his 
chenele, a group of retail store 
owners. Dedicated to these small- 
business operators is a recently de- 
veloped specialty —contract—-the 
storekeeper’s liability policy. 
For the busy merchant it otfers 
a simplified “package” coverage for 
the common store liability hazards 
on a single premium basis of area. 
It eliminates the need for the in- 
sured to exercise judgment se- 
lecting the lability exposures to be 
covered, and avoids the possibility of 
costly regret over an uninsured loss, 
particularly of a products nature. 


Broad Market 


In the past, many specialized con 
tracts developed were, in their early 
stages, of value only to the larger 
insurance buyers because of nec- 
essarily high minimum premium re 
quirements. Such is not true of 
the storekeeper’s liability policy. The 
great majority of insureds will profit 
premiumwise in addition to enjoy 
ing a complete liability coverage for 
the usual store hazards 

It applies to retail store risks 
only, or stores selling primarily at 
retail with not more than !2 of its 
sales by mail order. It does not 
apply to stores principally selling 
products manufactured by the in- 
sured at a separate location, nor to 
the following types of stores: 

\uction or open air markets 

Jarbershops or beauty parlors 

Chains of more than 10 locations 

Maximum or minimum price 
stores with an average of 5 or more 
emplovees 

Department, drug, or dry goods 
stores 

The storekeeper’s liability policy 
provides for: 

1. General liability for insured 
premises, incidental premises, and 
all operations, including advertising 


H. W. MUELLER 
Special Risk Division, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


signs, booths and exhibits, dog li- 
ability, equipment rented to others, 
athletic teams, employee entertain 
ments and meetings. 

2. Medical payments. 

3. Products liability. 

4. Contractual liability for defined 
contracts. 

\ll of the coverage is afforded on 
one premium basis only, that of area, 
without additional charges for any 
of the divisions. 

Contracts of the insured covered 
by the policy are warranties of goods 
or products, or written leases of 
premises, easement agreements, 
agreements required by municipal 
ordinance, or sidetrack agreements. 

The new policy is subject to the 
usual reasonable exclusions of li- 
ability imsurance. Automobiles, 
animal teams, workmen's compen 
sation and employers liability, water- 
craft away from premises, aircraft, 
and elevator are to be written on 
separate forms. Further exclusions 


Demolition 

Vehicles rented to others 
Products hazard with respect 
to gas for heat or power, appliances 
operated by gas or liquid fuel, or 
the installation, servicing or repair 
of appliances so operated. 


4. Damage to property (1) 
owned, occupied, or used by insured 
(2) in care, custody or control of 
insured (3) manufactured, sold, 
handled or distributed by insured. 

3. Injury to buildings or con 
tents caused by water, steam or 
sprinkler damage, collapse of tanks 
for sprinkler systems, rain or snow 
admitted directly to building. 

Medical expense Is excluded for 
(1) insured, partner or employee 
while employed; (2) tenants and 
their employees; (3) any person 
covered by workmen's compensa 
tion; (4) any person while engaged 
in construction operations for the 
insured, or any lessee of preniises, 
or the lessor; (5) any person par 
ticipating in sports; (6) the prod 
ucts hazard; (7) service rendered 
by the insured or any employee or 
anyone under contract to provide 
such service. 


Rates 


The manual rates and minimum 
premiums provide for a single limit 
of $10,000 each accident for bodily 
injury and property damage li 
ability ; $250. limits of medical ex 
pense each person, $10,000. each 
accident. 

\s to classification, there are only 
15 groups plus code 616, Retail 
stores, N.O.C.—-16 in all. 

The method of rating for this 
new contract has been so simplified 
that any insurance representative 
can carry all the classifications, rates 
and minimums on a handy pocket 
card. For eligible risks it is no 
longer necessary to await a company 
inspection report before quoting a 
tentative premium charge. The area 
can easily be determined on the first 
sales call, the premium computed and 
the sale closed, with a savings of 
time that can be used in other solici- 
tations. 


From an address before the Chicago Board 
ot Underwriters 
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Hk thing that amazes me is 

why are there so few com 

prehensive liability 
policies sold. This type of contract 
has been on the market for at least 
15 vears. ‘There have been numerous 
articles, books and talks on the sub 
ject. Moreover, | am sure each ot 
my readers is familiar with the cov 
erage. It is the only policy we have 
that covers all liability imposed by 
law because of all bodily injuries or 
death from any accident from any 
cause anywhere in the United States 
and Canada with relatively few ex 
clusions. 


general 


Most of us find it entirely too easy 
to sit at our desks and order policies 
renewed as expiring. We may feel 
that we did a reasonably good job 
several years ago, but often when a 
person starts to rest on his laurels 
he discovers they are poison ivy 
Remember, the hen is the only ani- 
mal in nature that can lay around 
and make money. 


Why No Action Is Taken 


We have many popular excuses 
not reasons— why no action is taken 
One of the oldest and best is, “My 
customer wouldn't want it.” What 
right do we have to make up our 
customer's mind for him such 
an important subject? Again, “My 
customer is too busy to answer all 
those questions.” Don't vou think 
your customer would have ample 
time to ask you plenty of questions 
if he had a serious uninsured loss? 
Or another “My customer 
wouldn't pay the extra cost.” To 
this we might ask ourselves, what 
policies or protec- 


one, 


are we selling 
tion ? 

While every business concern in 
our territory may be a prospect for 
a comprehensive policy, we should 
first take a look at our present cus- 
How them have 


tomers. many of 


comprehensive coverage? Too often 
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we are prone to neglect our old ac- 
counts thinking the grass looks 
greener on the other side of the 
fence. It would be well for us to 
put our own houses in order before 
we go out in search of new worlds 
to conquer. Probably the biggest 
gold mine we have is right in our 
own office files. 


Every account we have on our 
books involves a certain minimum 
amount of service time. Therefore, 
we can make more dollars and more 
profit during our working day by 
increasing the premium volume of 
existing accounts than by selling the 
same volume to new customers. We 
also can protect ourselves from pos- 
sible loss of an account and loss of 
that commission income. An unin- 
sured loss may cost us a good cus- 
tomer whom we have had for years, 
or we might lose his business to 
some competing agent who is alert 
enough to lock the barn door before 
the horse is stolen. It may be argued 
that the small comprehensive loading 
charge does not develop sufficient 
premium to justify the sales effort, 
but how do we know without a sur- 
vey what other additional premiums 
may be involved. There may be 
more gold in those hills than appears 
on the surface. 


Many of our customers fail to ap 
preciate the real need for complete 
insurance protection. For years they 
have had a standard O.L.&T. policy 
and been quite happy. They say they 
are not interested in the frills. “It 
never happens to me.” Unfortu- 
nately, from a sales standpoint, the 
expected loss frequency is so low on 
certain classes of risks, it is difficult 
to convince that type of customer 
that this attitude is fallacious. 


We might explain that while the 
hazard may be remote, this is gen- 
erally reflected in the premium 
charged. As the probability of loss 


diminishes the cost of the msurance 
goes down proportionately. Look 
ing at it from another angle, while 
the chance of loss is low, the dollar 
amount of such a loss may be very 
high. It is the function of insur 
ance to assume such risks which 
business and industry cannot as- 
sume for themselves. And don't 
forget, a small insured often needs 
protection more than a large one. A 
fifty thousand dollar uninsured loss 
would mean little to General Motors 
Corporation, but could easily bank 
rupt many of our smaller customers 


How Do We Know? 


Too often we are inclined to take 
the customer’s word when he says, 
“T have all the insurance | 
How do we know without a survey 
of the hazards? One of the best 
examples is the case of a large office 
building in Chicago which had an 
ordinary owners’, landlords’ and ten 
ants’ policy. In discussing compre- 
hensive coverage I was tempted to 
omit asking about products liability. 
The possibility of an office building 
selling products to others for con 
sumption or use away from. the 
premises appeared to be ridiculous 
Nevertheless I asked —and much to 
my amazement informed that 
there was an exposure of about $65, 
OOO a year. It developed that the 
building not only sold steam to both 
an adjacent building and one across 
the street, but also owned the steam 
piping leading into those buildings 
By asking what at first appeared to 
be a foolish question, we discovered 
three uninsured exposures 


need.” 


Was 


1) products liability 

2) boiler piping away from the 
premises 

3 


contractual liability arising out 
of a bond to the City of Chi- 
cago for the street vault in 
which the pipes were located 


Continued on the next page) 
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A very common situation arises 
out of lease agreements. One widely 
used printed form industrial lease 
contains a hold harmless clause by 
which the tenant agrees to assume 
practically all of the owner's lia 
bility for the operation of the prem- 
ises. As we all know, the ordinary 
policy does not cover liability as 
sumed by contract, unless specifically 
endorsed. How many of our cus- 
tomers’ lease agreements have we 


checked? How many of our cus- 
tomers are insured against claims 
for liability assumed under such 
agreements ? 

Sow let us assume for a minute 


that the customer is right and does 
have all the insurance he needs at 
the time his policy is effected. How 
do we know what may happen dur 
ing the course of a year? The in- 
sured may undertake structural al- 
terations to his premises, his sales 
men may set up exhibits at trade 
conventions, he may sponsor bowling 


and 


PITTSBURGH 


ohts IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


RIVER BOATS WERE TOO RISKY 

Although inland transportation in America 

was completely revolutionized by steam, the insuring of 
river boats remained an unpopular risk with the insurance com- 
panies for many years. Even after the traffic of our inland waterways 
had doubled the amount of our foreign commerce, such risks were con- 
sidered too hazardous. Fur traders transported goods of great worth through 
Indian country and over poorly charted streams, and accidents were frequent, 
especially on the western rivers where the river boat pilots were apt to be 
more daring than cautious. Consequently the insurance companies were 


slow to change their practice of insuring only boats, not their cargo. 


The National Union and Birmingham greatly appreciate the safety- 

first piloting record of their executives, who have brought 

the investments and jobs of many people safely 
through war troubled and economically “A 


upset years. 


NATIONAL UNION 
BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


=a PENNSYLVANIA 


or baseball teams, acquire additional 
property, sign new contractual agree- 
ments or engage in many other ac- 
tivities. Can we guarantee that we 
will learn of all these new exposures 
immediately and arrange proper in- 
surance coverage?’ If not, the in- 
sured must have a comprehensive 
policy. It is the only sure way to 
guarantee protection. 


Few Exclusions 


Many of our customers complain 

and rightly so—that it is difficult 
for them to understand their insur 
ance policies. You know we do make 
matters rather complicated at times 
For example, I never could figure 
out why when we insured goods 
sent by a ship we call it a cargo, 
but when we send the same goods 
in a car it is called a shipment. ‘To 
determine whether a certain ex 
posure is insured by the ordinary 
contract, it is necessary first to ex 
amine carefully the scope of the in 
suring agreement and then check all 
applicable exclusions. Sometimes 
the experts had trouble coming up 
with the right answer so they de 
signed the comprehensive policy 
which even they can figure out. 

It follows the general pattern of 
the all-risk contract) which has 
proven so popular in other fields 
Everything is covered except those 
risks which are specifically excluded. 
The exclusions are few and not diffi- 
cult to understand. In general they 
are: 


1) automobiles, water craft and 
air craft all of which are in- 
surable under separate poli- 
cies, 

2) contracts not defined in the 
policy— ordinarily these can be 
specifically covered, 

3) injuries to employees which 
are taken care of by the stand- 
ard workmen's compensdtion 
policy, 

and if property damage coverage 1s 

included : 

+) damage to property in the 
care, custody and control of the 
insured, 

>) water damage coverage unless 

specifically rated and in 

cluded. 
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Here is a good opportunity to show 
the public that the insurance busi- 
ness is not as complicated as they 
sometimes think. 


Not a Cure-All 


Let us not become overly opti- 
mistic however and assume that the 
comprehensive policy is a panacea 
for all ills. Improperly used it can 
get you into trouble. The first thing 
that is necessary is a complete and 
careful survey of existing hazards; 
and it cannot be made sitting at your 
desk. If you fail to do a thorough 
and careful job you may overlook 
leads to other business such as in 
the office building example pre- 
viously cited. You may miss exist- 
ing hazards which will be picked up 
by the company auditor and an un- 
expected premium charged. 

On this subject I can speak with 
authority. Once upon a time I was 
greatly embarrassed to find that 
after writing a linen supply risk on 
the comprehensive basis [ had over- 
looked several hundred towel dis- 
pensing cabinets located on custom- 
ers’ premises. The final audited pre- 
mium was about double what I had 
quoted the insured. My career as 
an expert on this subject ended quite 
abruptly—like a rabbit's tail. Also 
we may overlook the need for water 
damage coverage, some unusual con- 
tractual exposure or other hazard 
which falls within the scope of one 
of the few exclusions. The habit of 
going to the bottom of things usu- 
ally lands a man on top 


Premium Obligations 


The second pitfall is in not ex- 
plaining carefully the premium ob- 
ligations. The insurance company 
agrees to automatically cover new 
exposures that come into existence 
during the policy year and necessar- 
ily is entitled to an additional pre- 
mium for any extra insurance. A 
customer may look at his final audit 
statement and complain that he 
would not have insured a particular 
new exposure if he had known how 
much it was going to cost him. Had 
he been properly advised before the 
comprehensive policy was issued a 
complaint of this nature might have 


been avoided. 
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take precautions. 


owners can 
his practica 


CARL 


CLEVELAND, 
313 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
525 Chestnut St. 


But every day thousands of people, policyholders and pro- 
— clients take chances with fire unknowingly. Since 
1ey are not even aware of the dangers they face, they cannot 


Pearl American believes the agent in his daily contact with 
erform an outstanding public service by using 
knowledge of fire prevention to reduce the 
burning rate of our country’s property. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 

@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AM 


HOME OFFICE, 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
369 Pine Street 


NEW YORK, 
26 Cliff St. 


BUSINESS 
of Fire 


Fighting blazing 
infernos like this 
one is the business 
of the fireman. Al- 
though such dan- 
gers are a regular 
part of his life, his 
casualty rate is sur- 
prisingly low. The 
point is he caleu- 
lates his risks and 
takes precautions. 


CINCINNATI, 
1423-24 Carew Tower 


CHICAGO, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


No discussion of comprehensive 
coverage would be complete without 
some mention of the need for ade- 
quate limits of liability and includ- 
ing products and property damage 
coverage. If we fail to completely 
round out the picture and sell ade- 
quate protection we defeat the pur 
pose of comprehensive insurance. 
From a sales standpoint we should 
consider the method of approach. 
If we ask a customer if he would 
like to have his limits of liability in- 


creased from 10/20 which costs 


112% to 50/100 which costs 124% 
we confuse him. A better approach 
might be to ask him how he would 
like to have five times as much in- 
surance for only 10% more. Claims 
are now being made with increasing 
frequency for exceptionally high 
amounts. When you compute the 
actual cost of high limits that you 
pay to an insurance company which 
agrees to pay on your behalf as well 
as defend you, one often finds that 
the amount in dollars is no more 
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Comprehensive Opportunities—Cont. 


than would be paid to an attorney 
to merely defend in case a claim is 
made in excess of the policy limits. 


Extensions 


For certain types of risks it is well 
to consider an extension of the 
printed form. The term “Bodily In- 
jury” can be changed to “Personal 
Injury” thus broadening the insur- 
ing clause to include such claims as 
libel, slander, defamation of charac- 
ter, false arrest or detention and 


many others which do not necessitate 
a physical injury. The phrase 
“Caused by an occurrence” may be 
substituted for “Caused by accident.” 
In this way we eliminate the neces- 
sity for proving that the cause of 
the injury was an accident. Certain 
businesses regularly and frequently 
assume liability under contracts simi- 
lar in nature and blanket contrac- 
tual liability can be arranged. This 
eliminates the necessity of insur- 
ing each one specifically and the 
possibility of one or more such agree- 
ments being overlooked. Some of 


effective 


protection 


Time is the deadliest ally of fire. Today's 


tire perils are swifter and more destructive 


than ever. They can be defeated only 


by the high-speed, powerful, versatile 


fire-fighting equipment now available. 


Insurance, too, has made rapid strides in the 


efficiency of its protection. Caledonian agents, 


for nearly a century and a half, have 


maintainec 


a proud tradition of providing 


up-to-date service to their policy-holders. 


the Caledonian 


Insurance Company 


Fou 


Executive Offices ¢ Hartiord, Conn. 


the insurance companies are reluc- 
tant to make changes of this char- 
acter but usually some mutually 
satisfactory arrangement can be 
worked out. 

In spite of our best efforts to 
sell complete protection we many 
times meet with stubborn refusal on 
the part of the purchaser of the in- 
surance. There is little to be gained 
by arguing with our customers. Ac- 
cept temporary defeat. When send- 
ing this insured a non-comprehensive 
policy write a polite letter pointing 
out that you are giving him what 
he ordered—not what you recom- 
mended to him. Many persons are 
willing to tell you “no” in a verbal 
conversation, but they dislike the 
idea of making it a matter of written 
record. He may begin to think what 
his position would be if his firm had 
written evidence that he had refused 
to insure against some serious loss 
They say only a fool or dead man 
never change their minds so keep 
trying. It is better to wear out than 
rust out. Even if this does not work, 
you have as a second best, proof that 
the blame for an uninsured loss 
does not rest on your shoulders. 


No Need to Wait 


Some of our customers may have 
several policies with various ex- 
piration dates which give us a good 
excuse to periodically put off dis- 
cussing comprehensive. There is 
no need to wait. A comprehensive 
policy may be issued almost any 
time and the coverages provided 
by other policies automatically in- 
cluded as they expire by using the 
so-called pick up endorsement. Why 
not try for the next 30 days to ex- 
pose your customers to this modern 
form of protection and see what the 
results are. When the Ford Motor 
Company has a new model auto- 
mobile and when Frigidaire makes a 
new refrigerator -what do they 
do? They lose no time in telling 
the public about them and shouting 
their wares from the house tops. 

I will finish with the following 
question—How can we expect the 
public to buy our best products if 
we make little effort to sell them? 
As Shakespeare said, “Nothing 
will come of nothing.” 


From an address before the Chicago Board « 
Underwriters. 
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A Great Day for Selling 


rQONVHE question facing us today 

is: How much ofa selling job 

do we have ahead of us unless 
we want to see a type of medical care 
passed off on the American public, 
such as that being dispensed in Eng 
land today? ‘This would mean a type 
of plan in which thousands upon 
thousands of government employees 
would take their cut out of the 
medical dollar before it reached the 
patient. As the natural product ot 
socialistic inefficiency that would be 
come quite a slice 


We need to develop a strong of 
fense by using a positive approach 
and get away from a negative at 
titude of merely fearing what will 


happen if the government enters out 
field. 


A Three Star Team 


For this purpose we have the most 
unbeatable sales team that could be 
put together. We are in the very 
enviable position of having three star 
performers around whom we can 
build a very tast and aggressive team 
We can be certain that no competi- 
tion can ever match them 

First we have a field force made up 

of thousands of skilled salesmen. 

They are specialists —trained to fit 

the most modern forms of disabil 

ity protection to the needs of the 

individual. Secondly we have a 

loval home office staff of trained 

people who know their job and in 
doing their job recognize they are 

making a real contribution to a 

better way of living. Third—our 

third group, and the one responsi- 
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J. W. SAYLER, C.L.U. 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Business Men's Assurance Co. 


ble for our existence, consists ot 
our millions — of 
These pohevowners expect to be 
treated as people, not as a hole im 


owners 


a record card in a government of 
tice. Most of them are family 
groups; Bill, the father, Mary, the 
wife, two children and a dog. As 
individuals and as a family unit 
they have attitudes and opinions 
In exactly the degree to which we 
respect and cooperate with those 
attitudes will they continue as im 
portant members of our sales team 
fo illustrate 
separated viewpoints must be merged 
are to 


how even widely 


together if we succeed in 
reaching our goal, | am gomy to use 
a hypothetical company tor purpose 
of illustration. We'll call it 
pany A. 

Company A is not doing very well 
Ihe morale of the field 
home office statf is at 


com 


force and 


a low point 
isn’t a bit surprising in view 
ot the difficulties they have been ex 
periencing lately with policyowners 
and claimants because of dissatistac 
tion, suspicion and ignorance con 
cerning the company’s practices and 
policies. Obviously, this doesn't 
make it much of a day for selling 
by company A. They have a real 
job to do 

They need to give some very seri 
ous thought to a planned sales pro 
gram that will build up the confi 
dence of their field force, home office 
staff, and increase the respect and 


understanding of their policvowners 
and prospects if they are to sell them- 
selves to the public. 

lo day is a great selling day for 
every salesman and company which 
terms of the and 
desires of the public and recognizes 


thinks in needs 
that they are going to take a lot 
of pleasing in the 
Very obviously our company A 
needs to adopt a bit of this kind of 
It needs to remove the 


vears ahead. 


reasoning 


causes of dissatisfaction sus 
picion and substitute confidence and 


good will 


How to Do It 


But how shall it go about it? Ob 
viously, placing the blame on some 
outside factors will not get the job 
done. For example, it will do no 
good to vield to the temptation for 
name calling because some com 
pettor, the government for example, 
is thinking of coming into the busi 
ness. Naturally, from a cold practical 
viewpoint the public is going to be 
prone to feel the comp ‘titor at this 
point represents the public interest 
more faithfully than does our com- 
pany A 

Not as any plan of appeasement 
ut more on the theory that a strong 
and tast offense is the best defense, 
would not a more realistic approach 
tor company A at this point be the 
establishment of a “What-is-respon- 
sible-for-it’”” department and “What- 
do-we-do-about-it” department ? 
Chis would mean finding out how, 
by our actions and our words, to 
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Great Day—Continued 


make people like us and want to do 
business with us. 

So let’s delve into the where and 
what and why for company A and 
assuming we've been asked to offer 
a few practical suggestions that will 
help, we're interested in applying 
preventive rather than corrective 
measures. After our study of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the com- 
pany from the standpoint of sales 


program with the public, we find we 
need the answers to the questions 
of what, why, when, how, where, and 
who and so we put some of these 
questions down in memorandum 
form to the company officers to see 
if we can find the answers. 

Here are some of the points I 
believe we would want to include in 
our memorandum. 


1. What is Accident and Health 
Insurance Service ? 


FIRE - AUTO - MARINE : CASUALTY - FIDELITY - SURETY - AVIATION 


Standard of Detroit Group 
of 
Insurance Companies 


Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
Planet Insurance Company, Detroit 
Pilot Insurance Company, Toronto 


Home Office 
610 Temple Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 
STANDARD SERVICE SATISFIES ..... . .. SINCE 1884 


To the field force and home office 
staff it is a humanitarian way to earn 
an income, and to our policyowners 
it is protection against loss of income 
and payment of increased expenses 
when disability comes. 

It is apparent that dissatisfaction 
on the part of this third member of 
our team may more often be avoided 
if at the time of sale the buyer 
has a correct understanding of what 
he can expect to receive. A sales- 
man has a great opportunity to pro 
mote good will if, along with per- 
suading the prospect to apply for the 
policy, he gives him a correct and 
lasting picture of what it will do for 
him and his family-—and also have 
him understand clearly the things 
it will not do. The policvowner needs 
to understand the reasons for any 
limitations and the effect of such 
limitations upon his premium rate 

The best accident and health sales- 
men usually have the most favorable 
experience because they have the 
courage to tell their prospects the 
whole story about their coverage. 
Then, too, they feel better qualified 
to perform this important job than 
the friendly competitor who might 
be called upon to mention it later. 

If the details of the way in which 
the contract works are thoroughly 
explained, it will avoid the possi 
bility of disappointment later, and in- 
crease the degree of satisfaction 
which will result from the operation 
of the policy benefits when disability 


comes 


Home Office Responsibility 


The second member of our team 

the home office—has an equal 
share in this responsibility of creat 
ing good will and not antagonism 
in dealing with the claimant. 

In most instances, the amount of 
benefits due under a contract can be 
very definitely determined from the 
facts reported, and the problem of 
the claim representative should not 
be that of adjusting the amount to 
be paid in event of disability, but of 
adjusting the point of view of the 
claimant so that his opinion of what 
he should receive agrees with the 
henefits promised under his contract. 

Our responsibility to this policy 
owner does not end with the manner 
in which he is treated in his personal 
conversation with the salesman and 
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the claim department representative 
—because equally important is the 
correspondence he may receive from 
the home or branch oftice—for this 
frequently will be the determining 
factor in either creating good will 
or developing antagonism. 

2. Why is it essential that we co- 
operate with competitive companies ? 

As already pointed out, if the two 
members of our team, the field force 
and the home office staff fail to work 
together, we cannot expect our third 
member, our policyowner, to under- 
stand what he bought. Neither can 
we expect him to keep his contidence 
in us if we belittle all of our associ- 
ates in the business. We can't ex- 
pect our policyowners to continue 
as effective members of our team if 
we cause them to lose respect for the 
methods we employ in conducting 
our business. 


More Lost than Gained 


There may be some instances 
where we may not agree with the 
way in which some other company 
has handled a specific claim. As a 
result we may be tempted to criticize 
the practices of some competitor, 
While we, or our salesmen, might 
feel we were gaining an immediate 
advantage for ourselves and for our 
own company by such a practice, it 
is far more likely that we lose more 
than we can possibly gain by such 
a procedure. Such a practice almost 
invariably creates distrust and en- 
mity toward the accident and health 
business. The adverse opinion result- 
ing from reactions from such in- 
dividuals may eventually be ex- 
pressed so emphatically and in such 
volume as to render inaudible the 
favorable statement of a much larger 
number of satisfied customers who 
still are favorably inclined toward 
our service. Therefore, even though 
we may believe that some specific 
case has been improperly handled 
by a competitor we should detend 
its action as best we can in order to 
promote favorable public 
toward our business 

We should not stop here in this 
application of the Golden Kule be 


opinion 


tween friendly competitors until we 
have very carefully studied our 
agency practices to make certain that 
we are not losing more than we gain 
if we are doing any considerable 
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amount of recruiting a field force 
from the ranks of other companies 

Sales departments cost money 
and one of the chief sources of ex 
pense is chargeable to the constant 
replacement of men made necessary 
by wasteful agency turnover. 

This turnover results trom three 
things ; improper selection, improper 
training, and proselyting of men by 
other companies. The first two fac- 
tors can be controlled by the in- 
dividual companies. The third re 
quires practical cooperation between 


all companies and the time is here 
when it fact 
Naturally, no one should be denied 
the right of employing an experi 
enced man for a position better than 
the one he at present fills in the in 
It is a matter ot 


needs to become a 


surance business. 
serious economic waste, however, to 
disturb the 
friendly competitor unless in doing 
so that man’s position has been ma 
terially bettered. Company A will 
find that when it brings this Golden 
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Rule into its agency operations - 
when its field force knows that pro- 
motions are made from within its 
own ranks—the effect will be felt in 
improved production and an im- 
proved agency spirit both within and 
without the home office. 

3. When do we get started ? 

We need to get started right now 
stressing the type of protection which 
best fits the public’s basic needs. 

For a long time now a_ good 
many of us have been following the 
pattern set by the automobile in- 
dustry and have been selling the 
accessories instead of the car. The 
basic reason for our existence is to 
provide income when men and wo- 
men are disabled as the result of 
accident and sickness. Man is a ma- 
chine. He trades his time for dollars. 
If he cannot work, it is because he 
is either disabled or unemployed. 
Hospitalization and medical care are 
temporary relief but the loss of in- 
come becomes a very serious matter 
from the standpoint of the family in- 
come unit. 


We may anticipate that there is 
going to be some government plan 
that will make provision to pay the 
worker for lost time through dis- 
ability or unemployment unless we 
improve our selling technique and 
give the public a simple contract 
that they can understand as basically 
doing just one thing; that is, pro- 
viding income whether it is for a 
long or a short term basis. Secondly, 
we can expect such a government 
plan unless we can improve our sales 
program with the public, which has 
been woefully weak, by explaining 
to people in language they can under- 
stand that we have the answer to the 
one thing a worker is interested in: 
“What is going to happen to my in- 
come when I can’t work ?” 


Impaired Risks 

Beginning now, we also need to 
find the answer to another question. 
When do we give the impaired risk 
a fair break? 

Some of those who ask the ques- 
tion “What happens to my income 
when I can’t work?” are going to be 
impaired risks. We can be certain 


the Government will insure all risks, 
including the impaired risks. If the 
impairment is severe we will not un- 
derwrite; if it is not too severe we 
issue the contract with an exclusion 
supplement. Isn't it true that all of 
us should seriously ask ourselves, 


Isn't it our responsibility to see 
that a larger percentage of these im- 
paired risks are not denied cover- 
age?” While it is true that group 
coverage may take care of many of 
these risks that would not individu- 
ally be underwritten, and this will 
help, yet do we not have a responsi- 
bility to the individual risk > We load 
a life insurance premium to assume 
the added risk for a physical im- 
pairment. Should we lose sight of 
this experience of the life insurance 
business in the substandard or special 
class field and not extend similar 
practices to the accident and health 
field? It is gratifying to see some 
companies making progress in this 
direction and for the public good 
they should be joined by many, many 
others. 

4. How can we improve the pack- 
age—the actual policy ? 
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West Central Office: Lincoln, Neb. 


Western Office: Berkeley, California 


North Central Office: St. Paul, Minn. 


To better serve almost 
two million policyholders 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire Insurance Company 


Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


We prepare sales literature for 
the use of our field force which is 
effective, attractive, clear, and con- 
cise. We urge our salesman to de- 
scribe the contract in terms the pros- 
pect can readily understand—but 
what happens when the time comes 
to deliver the contract ? How about 
the actual policy itself? 

Have we studied and rephrased 
the policy provisions in such a man- 
ner that they may be understood 
by those who have had as little legal 
training as have most of us who are 
in the field or the home office? Can 
we simplify the terminology of any 
of our policy provisions? It is pos- 
sible that very many of our policy- 
owners have not had the time nor 
with the time would they have been 
able to wade far enough into the 
policy to find out that we do not 
give some benefit on page one and 
take it away on page three. Do we 
find a good many technical terms 
in the policy in spite of the fact that 
we can't send a member of our legal 
department along with each of our 
contracts to act as an imterpreter 
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In recommending such changes, 
we will, of course, be reminded of 
the need to comply with state de- 
partment rulings, and our legal de- 
partment will tell us why it is neces- 
sary to have an occasional “to or 
hereinafter clause,” or some other 
such legal terminology. The fact still 
remains, however, that all of us can 
draft the kind of contract we con- 
sider to be ideal and can work in 
that direction—making as we know 
—the necessary detours to comply 
with state department requirements. 


Policy Form Design 


Another question. Are our policy 
forms designed as carefully as our 
sales literature from the standpoint 
of appearance? We have had tre- 
mendous development in recent 
years in new and modern type faces 
and other attention getting tech- 
niques. As we study our policy forms 
we may find provisions hidden in 
paragraphs that extend over the 
width of the page—or not arranged 
in logical sequence to gain maximum 


attention. Just a little study can ac- 
complish a lot in the drafting of 
forms that will be readable, attrac- 
tive and effective. 

The use of color, I believe, is just 
as important in the policy forms as 
it is in any other printed sales ma- 
terial. Therefore, we might well add 
color to the policy on the theory that 
it may not be missed in a legal 
document, but it certainly is essential 
in a sales document and that is ex- 
actly what our policy forms should 
he. 

5. Where does the policyowner fit 
into the picture? 

We spend much time and money 
developing and training our field 
force, organizing and supervising 
our home office staff. It is equally as 
important that we do not make our 
policvowner the forgotten man of our 
team and overlook his importance as 
we develop company forms and adopt 
company practices. For example, 
how recently have we reviewed the 
blank our claimant is asked to com 
plete—or the forms furnished for 
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the attending physician’s statement ? 
Have we checked the company forms 
to see if notorization is required, and 
if so, have we asked ourselves why 
this is necessary? What risk would 
be involved if we completely elimi- 
nated the requirement of notoriza- 
tion on all of our forms, in order to 
save time for policvowners and bene- 
ficiaries? What risk would be in- 
volved if we discontinued the prac- 
tice of requiring witnesses to the sig- 
nature of the claimant or the bene- 
ficiary? .\re the questions on these 
forms clear and easy to answer? 


Have you tried completing a set of 
the forms yourself recently and 
found no changes nor improvements 
to suggest ? 


Simplification of Terms 


As we check into the simplifica- 
tion of company practices, let’s also 
study the simplification of terms used 
in company correspondence with our 
customers and with our field force 
and establish a uniformity in the 
usage of terms and titles which will 
express exactly what we mean in 
a positive way. For example: Do 
we have a claim adjuster or is he 
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a field service representative? It's 
his job to pay claims and not adjust 
claims. Shouldn't we give him a 
title which accurately denotes this 
responsibility? Does our customer 
own insurance or carry insurance ? 
If he owns it, isn’t he a policyowner 
and not a policyholder. Does his 
contract include a premium waiver 
provision or does it provide for auto- 
matic completion during disability ? 
If it’s a health chart the applicant 
completed, then it’s not an applica- 
tion blank. An extra charge for 
monthly deposits is one way—but a 
most negative way—of explaining 
the discount allowed for annual pay- 
ments. Do we abruptly reject an 
application or do we merely decline 
it? 

Incidentally, if we must decline 

do we send the notice of that 
declination out of our office on Fri- 
day evening so that it is waiting 
for our salesman when he reaches 
his office on “Blue Monday Morn- 
ing?’ Morale is a mighty important 
factor in this business and our sales 
man’s morale is bound to be much 
higher on Tuesday morning, after he 
has had an opportunity to put some 
commissions into his pocket on Mon- 
day. 

When we can issue the policy but 
on a rated basis, let’s refer to our 
policvewner as qualifying as a “spe- 
cial class risk” rather than a sub- 
standard risk and avoid the inference 
that he is below average. 


Not a Peddler 


As to our salesman himself, let's 
remember he is either a field repre 
sentative or a salesman for he does 
a specialized job of selling and serv- 
icing. He is not an agent peddling 
ks 

Just as we can use terms which 
clearly express what we have in 
mind so can we make it clear to our 
policvowner that we have nothing 
to hide when his claim draft is pre 
sented to him. Let’s make certain 
that the draft itself clearly shows 
how the S440 total was determined. 
For example, $100 of the total was 
for loss of time; $150 for surgical 
expense ; $70 for 10 days in the hos 
pital room at $7 per day, etc., ete. 

This is just an illustration of a 
very simple thing we can do to make 
people want to do business with us 
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We don't win friends by keeping 
them in a state of confusion. We 
didn't make the sale originally by 
confusing the prospect and we won't 
keep him as a permanent customer 
unless we recognize that every ac 
tion and every word is going to con- 
tribute to his opinion of us. Getting 
a customer on the books is only the 
first step. We need to keep him 
there—and through him reach his 
friends and neighbors. We must 
never forget that building business 
is a never ending process. 

6. Who is responsible for doing 
this job? 

Can there be a question in any 
of our minds but that all of us are 
responsible for doing our full part 
in the selling job ahead of us? By 
selling, | mean the kind of selling 
that each of us can do today, whether 
we are in the home office or in the 
field, and no matter whether we be 
chief executive or office boy. I have 
heard it said that the sales depart- 
ment or the agency department, 
whichever you may term it, is not 
the entire company but the entire 
company should be the sales depart 
ment. 


A Problem of Distribution 


All companies are now at that 
stage in their life when our product 
is sufficiently perfected to satisfy the 
public’s needs and our problem now 
is one of improving its distribution. 
The time is here when each one of 
us has a great opportunity to prove 
that we recognize the selling job 
ahead of us. 
also perform 
service as a 


Qur salesman can 
a mighty important 
profitable source of ideas and sug- 
gestions. He needs to be constantly 
alert to report to us those features 
of the company which he 
finds especially appealing to his cus 
Our most abundant source 


sery ice 


tomers. 
for ideas and suggestions for im- 
proving our service will come from 
the manager and the salesmen them 
because after all, they are 
busy diagnosing the client's needs, 
and they look to us to provide the 
necessary cure. It then becomes our 
responsibility to see that proper ac 
tion'is taken in connection with rec- 


selves 


ommendations made to us for specitic 
changes 
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CONCORD, capital city of New Hampshire, is 
located on the Merrimack River, near the center 
of the southern part of the State. It was 
first established % * as a trading post in 1660 
but in 1725 Massachusetts grant- 

ed the land to some of her citi- 

zens who founded a settlement 

called Pennycook (named after the Indians who had 
formerly 4a, occupied it). In 1775, it came 
under toe the jurisdiction of New Hamp- 
shire and was incorporated as Concord in 1784. Ics 


Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Qur opportunity for sales and 
service has never been greater than 
in 1949. The average family income 
has doubled in the past decade and 
the total income of the country ts 
three to four times greater than 10 
years ago. With the continuance ot 
high employment and high meome, 
we have a much bigger job to do 
More income during each pe riod of 
disability is needed to cover higher 
living costs and high taxes and our 
policyvowner has much less opportun 
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industries are principally granite, " 
printing and leather belting. The city = 
is noted for its broad, well shaded ~ “= 
streets, beautiful 
residences and fine public build- 
_—— ings. The State Capitol was com- 
pleted in 1819 and was built of fine-grained white 
granite from neighboring quarries. Mary Baker Eddy 
wise chose this spot for her First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and for Pleasant View, a 


. home forelderlyChristian Scientists. 
= Near the city is located 
the famous St. Paul’s School for Boys, €. 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ity to accumulate cash savings for 
these emergencies. 

We have a real opportunity and 
a real reason to do more business 
this vear and thereby do much for 
the good of the public, the accident 
and health business, and for our 
respective companies Now is the 
time to get started and to capitalize 
to the very maximum on this ‘sell 
ing market.” 
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yw a gun slung over his shoulder 
young James Monroe trudged several 
miles to school each day through the Vir- 
ginia forests. His companion was John Mar- 
shall who vears later as Chief Justice was to 
adriinister the oath of office when Monroe 
became President. In 1774 at the age of 
sixteen Monroe lett his native Westmore- 
land County to enter the College of William 
and Mary. Little is known of his life there 
except that he was one of eight who signed 
a petition charging that the “Mistress of 
the College” served the students “scarce 
and intolerable food” while providing her 
brother with delicacies. 

But the nation’s struggle for liberty soon 
blotted out such trivial concerns, and at 
eighteen as lieutenant in a Virginia regi- 
ment Monroe joined Washington’s forces 
in New York. He fought at Harlem and 
White Plains, was among the first troops to 
cross the Delaware and was wounded at 
Trenton. During the battle of Monmouth he 
acted as a scout for Washington who later 


wrote of the voung Virginian, “He has in 


View of bi: daughters room 
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American Homes 


Cabin-castle of the Lith President” 


From this home, two miles distant from Monticello, Monroe used to signal to bis friend Thomas Jefferson 


every instance maintained the reputation of 


a brave, active and sensible officer 


When Monroe married the beautiful and 


aristocratic Elizabeth Kortright, her friends 
“twitted her with the amiable reflection that 
she was expected tohave 
done better.” Not only 
was the marriage un- 
usually happy, however, 
but the “not particularly 
attractive” Virginia Con- 
gressman served three 
terms as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, became U. S. Sen- 
ator, minister to France 
and to England, Secretary 
of State, Secretary of 
War, and was twice clected President. 
While a law student, Monroe formed a 
close friendship with Thomas Jefferson 
which prompted his acquiring Ash Lawn, a 
plantation near Monticello, the latter's 
home, and there he built his “cabin-castle.’ 
This one-and-a-half story frame house was 
completed about 1798 under Jefferson's 
supervision while Monroe was in France 
The gardens of Versailles are believed to 
have inspired the beautiful boxwood garden 
which Monroe planted. The twenty-six 
years he spent at Ash Lawn were the hap- 


piest of his career but his election to the 
Presidency obliged him to leave. 

As his years of service to his country 
left him in straitened circumstances, 
Monroe was obliged to sell Ash Lawn in 

1825. His last days were 

spent with his daughter 

in New York where he was 

a familiar tigure in his 

black velvet knee breeches 

and buc kled shoes. 
Considerably enlarged 
by a subsequent owner, 

Ash Lawn was restored 

and opened to the public 

on Monroe’s birthday, 

April 28, 1930. 

* 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is Americas leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 


homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an_ affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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F I were starting in the local 

agency business today, I should 

frankly admit to myself that to 
succeed | should have to operate in 
a manner quite ditferent from the ac- 
cepted and successful pattern of the 
past. | would conduct my business 
in the present and in the future, and 
| would have to plan my business on 
present and future patterns. I should 
have to recognize that in the last ten 
or twenty vears the insurance busi- 
ness has grown to a new stature, a 
new character of respectability. 

There was a day when the insur- 
ance agent was the butt of half of 
the jokes of the vaudeville stage. He 
Was pictured as a man who lived by 
frightening people into buying his 
policies in order to make a living 
from the sale of misrepresented con- 
tracts. His living gained 
through commissions which he did 
not earn. This can no longer be a 
proper estimate of the imsurance 
agent. He is now ina stiffly competi- 
tive enterprise. He works hard for 
what he gets in order properly to 
provide people and business at small, 
divided cost, with protection against 
hazards which, without insurance, 
would entail great and sometimes 
catastrophic cost. 

He is now, and in the future will 
be more so, a man honorably en 
gaged in gainful work for the promo- 
tion of individual and group security 
and well-being. He is providing, in 
the ultimate, at small and minimum 
everybody, — protection 
against disaster from particular haz- 
ards within the limits established by 
the premium paid. He is a positive 
and constructive force for good. 


Was 


costs, for 


Make "Service" Your Basis 


Now, what does this mean in my 
plans and program if I start in the 
local agency business today ? 

If I am to be successful as a local 
agent, I must not be a “commission 
hound.” I must avoid like the plague 
any idea that the public is there so 
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that | may earn a living selling them 
insurance. | must conduct my busi- 
ness life on the motive that [ am here 
in order to serve the needs of the 
people of my community; that the 
public has a genuine and demon 
strable need of the insurance protec 
tion which I am qualified and able 
to provide. When this is truly ac- 
complished, I make a living, and a 
good one. lf I, with proper intelli- 
gence and training, in a normal com 
munity, and under normal condi- 
tions, cannot make a living on a 
service basis, then the local agency 
business in insurance has passed its 
usefulness. It 1s no good for me, nor 
for any one else in the business, nor 
for the public. If I am not able to 
perform beneficially to the public, 
then the insurance industry, for the 
good of the public, will have to deal 
with the public through a different 
medium. If the system under which 
I serve for the sake of the public 
will not sustain me, then this system 
will be replaced. 


Tricks Are Not Necessary 


Such a melancholy turn of events 
is by no means to be anticipated. 
The better an agent has been in his 
capacity of a man of service, the 
more completely assured he is that 
increasingly the public needs the 
good agent. The more good and de- 
serving agents there are the more 
clear becomes the public need of 
them. This condition is no different 
from that found in the field of medi- 
cine, as an example. The greater 
the number of competent doctors of 
high ethical standards, the more 
aware the public is of its need of 
them, and the harder it is for the 
fumbling pill-dispensers. Is it not 
the same with insurance agents ? 

There will always be agents able 
to conduct their business in a man- 


AGENCY 


ner profitable to themselves but yet 
a manner which results, in general, 
in public disapproval, and sometimes 
in public loss and discomfort. Such 
agents sometimes play for public ac- 
ceptance through freakish methods 
of operation, super-spectacular ad- 
vertising, stunts, and clowning. Up 
to a limit this proper 
enough way to get business and in- 
crease earnings. Doubtless, there 
should not be too much criticism of 
such methods, provided they are not 
used as substitutes for genuine serv- 
ice. But the subject matter of in- 
surance is so important, and the in- 
terests concerned so vital, that the 
whole business of insurance is ad- 
versely affected through anything 
less than serious, thorough and dig 
nified approach. 


may be a 


Some agents will try to beat the 
game by the cut-rate appeal. Cer 
tainly, it is always one of the most 
important functions of an agent to 
provide proper protection at the low 
est possible cost, but the agent who 
adopts asa prin iple of operation a 
plan to sell people fifty per cent pro 
tection at twenty per cent off is 
cheating the buyers and cannot ex 
pect to have continued success or 
even peace of mind. 

There are, of course, many other 
tricks of doing business—in adver 
tising, in letter writing, in collec 
tions, in office methods, in prospect 
files, in handling solicitors, in ‘ 
tra” services, but none will spell 
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Expectation of Rewards 


If I enter the local agency business 
today, I must conduct a businesslike 
office in a manner which is well es- 
tablished in all types of business and 
a secret to no one. Indeed, I must be 
prepared to do even a little better! 
\fiter all, | have nothing to offer that 
is any ditferent in size, shape, color 
or design from that which my com- 
petitor is selling. If there is anything 
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Starting An Agency—Continued 


better in my product, it will not show 
on the surface; it will be within it, 
in its essential being, and in my 
manner of handling my product and 
in dealing with those who choose to 
have contidence in me 

Serving in the whole tield of gen- 
eral insurance, [ shall have to give 
myself to long, hard hours of study 
Otherwise, [| shall not be qualified 
to render the quantity and quality 
of service which | envisage as that 
without which | should not care to 
Without the 
availability of such service and the 
will to use it, [ shall just be hunting 
for spots to place my policies, instead 


be in the business 


ot looking for persons, businesses 
and institutions having a real need 
for the product whose sale affords 
me an honorable livelihood 


Planning this wav, I should enter 
the business with profound faith in 
its future and with confident ex- 
pectation of the rewards which will 


come to him who serves it well 
-—From The Hartford Agent 


TRUCK CARGO THEFTS 


RUCK cargo thefts and hijack- 

ings reached a new all-time 
peak in 1948, according to the an- 
nual loss survey of Babaco Alarm 
Systems of New York. More than 
6,000 thefts, involving values in ex- 
cess of $35,000,000 oecurred in 1948, 
the report says. That is a 50'7 in- 
crease in two years time. 

“Present conditions point to a 
probable $40,000,000 loss total for 
1949.” the report continues, “which 
would carry the theft losses to a 
new record, This is not an unex- 


FACTS FIGHT CANCER... Educational weapons used in the fight 


pected trend to those who have fol- 
lowed basic conditions, a major 
crime wave being predicted by the 
FBI in 1945. That prediction has 
come true.” 

Analyzing the 1948 losses by type, 
location and ranking of target lines, 
numerous changes are noted from 
the experience of previous years. 
Television, scarcely known as a 
cargo five years ago, now ranks 
among the ten leaders. Most note- 
worthy change in the year’s statistics 
is the taking over of first place in 
number of thefts by the general item, 
clothing. In second place for some 
vears, these cargoes took first place 
in 1948 with a wide margin. Textiles 
were second in rank, though they 
showed greater aggregate amount 
and larger numbers of losses than 
the vear before. 


MUTUAL ADVERTISING 
SYSTEM 


NEW system of local and na- 

tional advertising was proposed 
to the members of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents at the group's recent mid 
vear meeting. 

Under the new plan, local agents 
throughout the country will be of- 
fered the benetits and facilities of a 
national advertising agency in pro- 
moting the interests of themselves 
and the mutual companies they rep- 
resent. 

To reach this objective, the asso- 
ciation has retained the services of 
the Fred W. Lahr Agency, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Lahr has 
himself had previous mutual agency 
experience. 

Through the new advertising set- 
up, mutual agents will be enabled 
to get specially designed letter- 
heads, desk-blotter ads, newspaper 
mats of specially-designed mutual 
agency ads, suggested outlines of 
radio talks and commercials, pam- 
phlets for direct-mail purposes, and 
other advertising features. All ad- 
vertising prepared by the Lahr 
\gency will feature the newly- 
adopted emblem of the NAMLA, an 
armored knight, mounted, with 
word-cross shield, reading 


against cancer are distributed by the American Cancer Societ 

industries and business organizations through trade seanalalinins aun 
directly from the 60 divisions of ACS. Cooperation in the drive has 
been offered by many leading organizations in the business world, 


“Agent Service.” and with a lower 
caption reading, “Defender of Select 
Property Owners.” 
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better than “polishing the apple” tactics. 
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Just as Miss Liberty symbolizes a 
warmth of hospitality and friend- 
liness to visitors arriving inside 
U.S.A., so does the Hotel Fort 
Shelby represent those cherished 
qualities to visitors in Detroit. 


Conveniently located, The Fort 
Shelby is famed for the recognized 
value it offers in its 900 rooms 
with bath, chairside radio, servidor, 
and circulating ice water; as well 
as its two excellent restaurants 
and attractive cocktail lounge. 


GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 


HOTEL 
{FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


JE Frawley General Manager 


INSURANCE FINANCES—from page |5 


at the beginning of the policy term, it follows that the 
company must have an equity in unearned premiums 
roughly equal to such expenses. This equity is realized 
over the term of the policy as premiums become earned 
or may be realized at any time through commission 
realized upon reinsurance of outstanding policies. 


Adjusted Underwriting Profit 


Getting back to our hypothetical company, we find 
that it increased its reserve for unearned premiums by 
$9,000 during the vear. Allowing our estimated equity 
of 40°, the correction factor would be $3,600 detailed 
as follows: 


Statutory Underwriting Loss 
Increased Equity in Unearned Premiums 


Adjusted Underwriting Profit 


The other method mentioned has to do with ratios. 
Earned premiums are an accurate measure of exposure 
to loss. We, therefore, ratio losses incurred (plus loss 
adjustment expenses) to earned premiums to give us 
the loss ratio. In our hypothetical case, losses incurred 
of $500 ratioed to earned premiums of $1,000 would 
give us a loss ratio of 50°. As has already been 
demonstrated, the major portion of expense is in- 
curred when the policy is written and such items as 
commissions and state premium taxes apply to the 
whole premium at inception whether it be a one-year 
policy or a five-vear policy. Therefore, we ratio ex- 
penses incurred to net premiums written. In our hypo- 
thetical company, expenses incurred amounted to $4,000 
which, ratioed to premiums written of $10,000, would 
give us an expense ratio of 40. 

Thus we have a loss ratio of 50° and an expense 
ratio of 40°7, leaving an indicated profit margin of 
107, the very same percentage of profit arrived at by 
adjusting the statutory underwriting account with an 
allowance for increased equity in unearned premiums— 
$100 profit on $1,000 earned premiums or 10%. 


When Volume is Declining 


It is just as important to use an adjusted underwriting 
figure or the combination of loss and expense ratios, 
outlined above, in a period of declining volume be- 
cause the statutory figure is similarly distorted but on 
the side of over-stating rather than under-stating profits 
When premium volume is either advancing or receding, 
the statutory underwriting results are distorted and 
ratioing both losses and expenses to earned premiums 
or both to written premiums makes for equal distortion. 
Always either correct the statutory figure for change in 
unearned premium reserve equity or ratio losses incur- 
red ( plus loss adjustment expenses) to earned premiums 
and underwriting expenses incurred to written premi- 
ums. Add the ratios and compare with 100. If the 
total is less than 100 there is an indicated profit and if 
more than 100 there is an indicated loss. 
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Schedule P 


Another item which often causes confusion is the 
loss reserve requirements imposed by law on casualty 
companies writing liability or workmen's compensation 
insurance. Because of the deferred nature of claims in 
these categories, loss reserves are set up on what is 
called Schedule P on a basis which assumes an ultimate 
minimum loss ratio of 600 on liability lines and 65°% 
on workmen's compensation. For the last three policy 
years 60% of earned premiums on liability and 65° of 
earned premiums on workmen's compensation minus ac- 
tual loss payments, or the company’s own estimate of 
unsettled claims, whichever is higher, must be main- 
tained in loss reserves. 

Therefore, if a casualty company’s loss experience is 
lower than the assumed statutory ratio, true under- 
writing results will be understated by the statutory 
Schedule P figures. This was true for virtually every 
company during the war years when restricted auto- 
mobile driving cut accidents and therefore reduced 
losses. Statutory results were also distorted when these 
excess reserves ran off, after the third policy year, 
cutting down the losses suffered in the post-war period. 
Moreover, federal income taxes are levied on the case 
basis for reserves (the company’s own estimate of un- 
settled claims) rather than on the statutory Schedule P 
basis. We consider it preferable to compute the ad- 
justed underwriting results on the case basis and do 
so in all of our publications. 


Analysis of a Company 


With all of these corrections to be made, just how 
should one go about determining where a company 
stands financially? We begin our analysis very much 
as anyone would analyze the position of any business by 
determining what the company really owes and how 
much additional it holds in sound assets at realizable 
valuations. In short, what is its “safety factor,” net 
worth or excess assets in relation to what it owes. 

Surplus to policyholders is the starting point. If 
assets are over-valued, the reported surplus must be 
reduced to arrive at the true condition, and the con- 
trary is equally true. In addition to consideration of 
the valuation of assets and liabilities, the equity in un- 
earned premiums must be determined by a sound 
formula and taken into account. Having established 
the true surplus by careful study of asset valuation and 
adequacy of claim reserves and then added the portion 
of the earned premiums which, in the light of past 
experience, will not be needed to meet future claims on 
policies in force, our next step is to ascertain what we 
call “net liabilities.” 

In the normal company, ‘net liabilities’ are the 
statement liabilities, less equity in unearned premiums 
and less equity or plus shortage in claim reserves. 
However, in the case of companies which operate on a 
basis under which they do not collect the premiums 
until they are earned and, therefore, have little or no 
unearned reserve, or in cases in which the unearned 
reserve is higher than average, we substitute for the 
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“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Howkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly ... no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 
with. 
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INSURANCE FINANCES—Continued 


run-ott cost of the unearned premiums our estimate 
of a half year’s losses. This procedure automatically 
adjusts for any ditferences in methods of computing 
the statement unearned premium reserve. 


Liquidating Values 


It is apparent that what we do, in effect, is to establish 
on a conservative basis the theoretical liquidating value 
of each company, and also the amount which would 
be required to pay all of its debts, including the re- 
insurance of its business. We then ascertain the ratio 
of the net worth or “safety factor” to “net liabilities” 
as the most reliable indication of the present financial 
strength of the company. (Of course, in arriving at 
a rating of a company we go much further than this 
analyze the adjusted underwriting results and trends, 
quality of assets, liquidity position and spread of lia- 
bility and relate them to the safety factor position ). 

I have gone into considerable detail regarding the 
computation and reasons for ratioing the net worth or 
“safety factor” to the “net liabilities” rather than to 
premium volume because this ratio offers a key to the 
present position of the industry and a sound basis for 
evaluating recent trends. For example, let us look 
closely at the casualty branch of the business. I choose 
the casualty branch because the necessity of considering 
fire companies on a consolidated basis due to group 
operations and ownership make for further complica- 
tions 


Loss-Paying Margin 


\s of December 31, 1947 the ratio of net worth to net 
liabilities, which we call the “loss-paying margin,” was 
67.1¢, for the mutual casualty companies and 91.8% 
for the stock casualty companies. Although corres- 
ponding ratios for 1948 have not yet been compiled, 
advance estimates indicate virtually no change for the 


vear. 

The highest ratios ever reached in the casualty field 
were in 1944 and 1945 when the mutuals had a “loss- 
paying margin” of 85°; and the stock carriers reached 
120%, 


the culmination of an almost uninterrupted 


twelve-year advance made possible by the most profitable 
underwriting period in casualty history. The declines 
in 1946 and 1947 have set both groups back to the levels 
reported in 1935 and 1936 when the companies were just 
beginning to recover from the depression lows of 1932 
and 1933. 

It would appear that when the casualty industry 
averages fall below a ratio of 60°°, net worth to net 
liabilities, some units within the industry are sufficiently 
below average to encounter difficulties and fail to meet 
minimum statutory requirements. In 1932 and 1933 
the loss-paying margin in the stock field dropped to 
57.6% and 58.37, while the mutual ratios stood at 
65.9% and 63.5%. 

Corresponding ratios in the fire field have always 
been somewhat higher and justifiably so because of 
the greater catastrophe hazard. Conflagrations have 
taken their toll in years gone by and still remain an 
immeasurable threat. Better construction and improved 
fire-fighting methods and equipment have lessened this 
hazard but have not eliminated it. Most fire under- 


writers agree, however, that the greatest loss may 
arise under the extended cover endorsement. In- 


augurated only ten years ago the increasing popularity 
of the coverage and inflated values have boosted premi- 
ums to an estimated 200 million dollars for 1948. The 
potential liability is staggering. 


Future Trends 


The relationship between net worth and net liabil- 
ities, or what we term the safety factor, is still not 
the whole story. It shows merely where the industry 
stands, not where it is going. For that we must turn 
to other important factors. 

First, what about volume? In 1948 premiums showed 
a gain of 11° for tire and 17‘¢ for casualty companies 
as against an unprecedented gain of nearly 30% re- 
corded in 1947. In short, some of the pressure is otf, 
but there is still a definite squeeze on surplus due to 
establishing higher unearned premium reserves. 

Second, what about investments? With very few 
exceptions, investment portfolios are conservative and 
high-grade. Unless we get a further break in common 
stock prices (which comprise only about 15 of assets ) 
or another drop in the peg on government bonds (which 
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PROBL EM... 


OR YOURS? 


HOW ABOUT YOU—WILL YOU BE “STUCK” IF A CONTRACTOR ASKS: 


“Fearful of damaging underground conduits and piping while excavating down the center of a street, I shut 
down my mechanical equipment and order my men to use hand shovels and picks. Regardless of this pre- 
caution, a water main is pierced by a pick. Would I have coverage under my Contractors’ Liability policy?” 


COULD YOU ANSWER HIS QUESTION? 


Nothing impresses a prospect as much as your ability to supply him with a definite answer based 
upon a knowledge of the fine points of insurance. Your bid for Contractors’ Liability business will 
undoubtedly be successful if you handle this prosperous field confidently and intelligently. To achieve 
this, the Royal-Liverpool Group offers its agents information and assistance in fully developing this 
type of business. Write to Advertising Dept. for the latest issue of “‘True or False.” 
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amount to about 45% of assets), the squeeze on surplus 
from the investment side is not serious. Total common 
stocks held, other than shares of subsidiaries, amount 
to only about $1.5 billion as against surplus funds of 
about $3 billion. 

Third, what about underwriting? As indicated, 
and expense ratios are lower and over-all results are 
definitely in the black. The is off on under- 
writing and the importance of this fact can hardly be 
overemphasized in view of the very large volume of 
business currently being underwritten. 

While are on the subject of underwriting, let 
me quote just one example to show how fallacious it is 
to compare surplus with premium volume, unless under- 
writing profit or loss is taken into account. Let us 
assume that three companies, each with one million 
dollars annual premiums, show, respectively, 25% profit, 
no profit and 25% loss. The company making a large 
profit is adding to its strength day by day, the second 


loss 


squeeze 


we 
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company is neither increasing nor decreasing surplus 
and the third is getting weaker progressively. 

Better yet, let’s take an actual example. In 1945 and 
1946 the fire companies were virtually losing their 
shirts on motor vehicle business with a loss ratio of 
between 70° and 75% a volume just over $200 
million per year. Kates were increased drastically which, 
with higher amounts of insurance on an ever increasing 
number of new cars, boosted volume to about $530 mil- 
lion in 1948 but knocked twenty-five points off the 
loss ratio. It was a strain on surplus to set up the 
necessary unearned premiums and the companies ended 
up writing proportionately a much larger volume of 
business in relation to their surplus positions. Instead 
of losing millions of dollars a year on $200 millions 
of business, they were making millions in profits on 
$530 millions of business and actually their underlying 
risk changed very little—they were insuring many 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE FINANCES—Continued 


the same automobiles against the same hazards. Pre- 
mium volume alone does not tell the story. 

The slackening in rate of premium growth, reason- 
ably satisfactory investment returns and much better 
underwriting results have taken a lot of the pressure 
otf surplus. However, there will undoubtedly be oc- 
casions in the future of both expansion and shock when 
extra margins of safety will come in mighty handy. 
I:xtra surplus saved many companies in the deflation 
of the early 30’s and extra surplus made it possible for 
the industry to meet successfully the challenge of in- 
ation. Surplus is needed not only for the economic 
swings of inflation and deflation but for nossible catastro- 
phes, periods of poor underwriting or poor investment 
returns and for general long-term growth. The stagger- 
ing growth, due to inflation in the last few years, has 
already slowed down, but a substantial part of recent 
growth has not been due to inflation alone and the long- 
term outlook is something to be considered in any dis- 
cussion of insurance finances. 


Automobile Picture 


There are more automobiles in this country than 
have ever had and still the demand is not filled. 
Far more automobiles are insured than ever before due 
to additional state auto financial responsibility laws and 
to a general increase in the awareness and acceptance 
of automobile insurance. Before the advent of really 
stringent financial responsibility laws, only about one- 
quarter of the automobiles were insured against liability 
and property damage. In the twenty states now having 
automobile tinancial responsibility laws requiring secur- 
ity for past accidents, an estimated 75% to 85% of 
automobiles are insured. Possibly one-third of the auto- 
mobiles in the other 28 states are insured. Over the 
next several years there should be a substantial further 
advance in automobile premiums because of new laws, 
new cars, finance requirements and greater public ac- 
ceptance of the need for insurance. That is only one 
line. 

Just coming over the horizon is an entirely new source 
of business. So far only Khode Island, California, New 
Jersey and New York have adopted non-occupational 
disability laws, but other states are planning to follow 
suit and in time such legislation may spread to all 
states just as workmen’s compensation did. Should all 
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states adopt this type of social legislation, the annual 
premiums would exceed one billion dollars. In some 
states, it will be handled through a state fund and the 
life insurance companies will also bid on it to protect 
their group business. However, casualty carriers can 
acquire a very sizable chunk if they wish, and many may 
wish to do so to protect and supplement their work- 
men’s compensation business. 


Multiple-Line Underwriting 


The above examples are from the casualty branch 
of the business. What is going to happen when it 
loses its separate identity and becomes so thoroughly 
entwined with the fire branch of the business through 
multiple underwriting and broad packaged compre- 
hensive policy contracts that it will be impossible to 
tell where one leaves off and the other begins? We al- 
ready have overlapping in automobile and aircraft poli- 
cies and the next big commingling may well occur 
when all of the hazards of home ownership are com- 
bined in a single householder’s policy. 

The shift to multiple broad coverage underwriting 
may come swiitly and rather easily as today probably 
nearly 75% of the business is underwritten by companies 
with affiliated carriers in the other field. Broader con- 
tracts and broader fields are bound to broaden the out- 
look of insurance executives and open additional avenues 
of business as yet virtually untapped. 


Management 


Having touched the past, the present and the future 
to show the need of surplus to keep pace with future 
growth and guard against contingencies, let’s return to 
the present and see just how managements have faced 
the problem. Most insurance company managements, 
by taking into consideration the factors peculiar to 
their own position and method of operation, have met 
operating problems successfully to date and will con- 
tinue to meet them successfully in the future. By recog- 
nizing that problems exist and considering carefully all 
factors involved, very few managements will go over- 
board. The factors of size and spread of business have 
been very generally recognized by management. The 
larger the company and the greater its spread of business 
by territory and by class the less surplus it needs pro- 
portionately to fully cover contingencies. 

Companies fail because of poor quality assets, un- 
profitable business or catastrophe losses. Sometimes 
they fool themselves or the public for a while by being 
overly optimistic on estimates of loss reserves, but when 
loss reserves prove inadequate and liabilities exceed 
assets, it is because the quality of the business is poor. 
If the business had been good, the reserves probably 
would have been adequate. Thus again, is emphasized 
the importance of sound underwriting and the need for 
adequate rates and adequate margins of profit. 

Certain minimum standards of safety are, of course, 
essential but such standards must be applied intelli- 
gently. There is no single rule of thumb method that will 
stand up under the varying methods of operation. 
Common business sense must be applied. 


From an address by Chester M. Kellogg, vice president, Alfred M. 
Best Company, Inc., before the Pennsylvania Insurance Educational 
Conference. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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This man 
made the difference 


He is your Insurance Agent. 


He is the reason why one company will lose nothing... where another 


company will be forced to shoulder heavy losses. 


So long as locks ean be picked, fences scaled and windows smashed, your 


company requires protection against burglary and theft loss and damage. 


There is a USF&G agent in your community who will work out an insurance 
program for your company that includes the proper protection. 
Consult him today. 


“Consult vour Insurance 


Agent or Broker as vou would 
your Doctor or Lawver™ The 
U. S & (x. Companies 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY and 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


The remarkable effectiveness of automatic sprinkler 

systems in minimizing fire losses depends on two im- 

portant factors: (a) an ~~ supply and distribu- 

tion of water at all times; (b) immediate summoning Seni 
of fire-fighting forces when the system operates. 


These conditions are best assured by means of ADT 
Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service which maintains constant automatic 
supervision of shut-off valves and all other compo- 
nents of the sprinkler system controlling the water 
supply and its distribution. 


Heating System 
Supervisory Service 

With this service, the sprinkler equipment functions 

also as an automatic fire alarm system. When water 

flows from the sprinkler system an alarm is automati- 

cally transmitted to the ADT Central Station to sum- 

mon the fire department or other protective forces. 


Write for details on how ADT Services may be applied Sores Watcnman's Reporting Manual Fire Alarm Service 
to provide better protection at less cost. 


In addition to the prompt and efficient handling of alarms, 
ADT Service includes the following fundamental features, with- 
out which there is little assurance that any protective signaling 
system will function properly when an emergency arises: 


© CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION @ REGULAR TESTS and 


INSPECTIONS @© COMPLETE MAINTENANCE AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAFH CO. 


,V #2 in a series presenting the principal ADT 155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK i3, N.Y. 
‘Services for the protection of life and property. Statics to Cities 
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NEW PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
MODELS 


WO new models, the Quiet DeLuxe 

and the Arrow, of the Gray Magic 
Royal Portable typewriter are now avail- 
able. The new portables are exactly like 
the ofice Royal typewriter in color, key- 
board size and slope, placement of con- 
trols and in most other features. Among 
the featured points are their “Finger 
Flow” keys ‘shaped to fit the finger and 
placed to provide extra clearance between 
the rows of keys), “Speed Spacer” space 
bar, “Magic” margin set, “Touch Con- 
trol” and “Line Finder.” Both models 
come equipped with new handsome, du- 
rable, lightweight and completely weather- 
stripped cases. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


New Portable Typewriters 


Remembrance Gift 


New Rubber Stamp 
Fold-O-Way Desk 


All-in-One Cabinet 


Firm Name 
Attention of ; 
Position 


HIS practical and attractive combina- 

tion postal scale and paperweight makes 
a novel remembrance gift for your better 
agents or clients. Identification up to three 
lines or a trade mark can be stamped in 
silver on the front of the base. Set up 
as a postal scale, it appears as in the left- 
hand view. For use as a paperweight, 
the top platform unscrews, the shaft dis- 
appears, the platform is turned upside 
down and screwed into the body and the 
device appears as at the right. Construc- 
tion is of polished aluminum with a black 
plastic base. Designed by Wright and 
Marshall Sales. 


THE TYPE cost in one piece te 
heght The teas of the 
type deep end cut AR 
loners ere pertect 


THE BASE whe cost trom rub 
ber one piece It con be made 
ony length width shepe 
All type sizes con easily be 
in the bese 


FOLD-O-WAY DESK 


E new Fold-O-Way secretarial desk 
designed by The Art Medal Construc- 
tion Company is called the most practical 
and convenient method of containing a 
typewriter in a flat-top desk. Space is 
provided for any standard carriage width 
make or model of typewriter including 
the new electric ones. Mechanical copy- 
holders can be used without sacrificing 
space or convenience. Vibration is said 
to be eliminated. 


FINGER PRESSURE locks the 
rubber type inte the base Type 
con't or move while print 
ong Chenges in type con be 
mode ond quechly 


NEW RUBBER STAMP 


ALLED “Base-Lock” this new idea in 

rubber stamps has almost unlimited 
applications in both the large and the 
small office. It consists of easily inter- 
changeable precision cast-rubber type 
available at low cost in a wide variety of 
sizes and type faces. Slight finger pres- 
sure snaps the type into exact position 
on an especially designed corrugated cast- 
rubber base. The type cannot slip under 
printing pressure and one base can take 
all sizes of type from 44” to 3” in one 
set-up. When required, a combination of 
a logotype and individual characters can 
be used. Typeholders are available in any 
size and shape from the manufacturer, the 
Krengel M facturing Company. 


ALL-IN-ONE CABINET 


NEW concept in office equipment is 

laimed by the Art Steel Sales Corpo- 
ration in the introduction of their All-in- 
One No. 1 Jr. ofhce card, letter and stor- 
age cabinet. Dimensions are 33” high by 
27” wide by 16” deep. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 
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SPEED, ACCURACY and 


many insurance firms 

which make use of microfilm- 

ing for record maintenance 
and space saving would do well to 
look into several performance factors 
and possibilities, if they have not 
already done so. 

We know, for instance, that the 
space we have saved since we in- 
stalled the Film-a-record system of 
microfilming and indexing old rec- 
ords which must be preserved fig- 
ures at a rental value saving (con- 
servatively) of $525 per year. But 
delving beyond the more obvious 
or immediately apparent advantages 
of this procedure in certain elements 
of record preservation, we have 
made some interesting observations 
and, what is more important, have 
tapped a number of potentials. 

Then, too, we have reached the 
point where we are no longer satis- 
fied with the fact the new way is 
merely better than the old-—we 
to make it much better! 


wish 


Valuable Space Saved 


Space saving and ease of handling 

the deep, rich pay lode of a micro- 
filming system—made itself imme- 
diately evident when our Film-a 
record procedure was put into op 
eration. Tackling all sorts of records 
and documents (some of them dat- 
ing back to 1927) we soon freed 150 
feet of floor space for other uses, 
and since we figure that sort of space 
as worth $3.50 a square foot per 
year, we almost immediately could 
credit the new system with the $525 
a-year that has been mentioned. 

But for all its importance-—and 
the tangible picture it presents in 
the way of savings—the space sav- 
ing factor is by no means the whole 
picture. Those at our office who 
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HARDY M. HARRELL 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of 
Personnel 


Gulf Life Insurance Co. 


are responsible for much of the de- 
tail work connected with the setting 
up and maintenance of vital records 
have now begun to dig into the “sub- 
stratas’—-with some more interest- 
ing results. 

The fact that a picture of a record 
can be snapped many times faster 
than the data can be copied off by 
hand or on the traditional office ma- 
chines was a fine starter. 
us might even have been well con- 
tent to let it go at that. Fortunately, 
however, things happened differ- 
ently; they happened fast, and they 
opened the way to improvement in 


Some of 


SAVING 


the basic record-preservation opera 
tions and to exploration of other 
possibilities. 

Things really started to happen 
when a young speed demon set out 
to see what he could do with the 
equipment. He had a veritable stra- 
tosphere for his Film-a-record speed 
runs—all the way through millions 
upon millions of applications, lapsed 
applications, medical reports, checks, 
inspection reports, servicing records 
and other documents 

Gulf Life's first camera operator 
was Jimmy Gaddy. He set a new 
record when he hit a pace of better 
than 90 photographic images a min 
ute, and maintained it over a long 
period of time. That speed was all 
the more remarkable because it in- 


nm pace 6 


Microfilm camera operator Jimmy Gaddy feeds 4 x 6 inch application cards to be re- 
corded. Cards are photographed front and back. 
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RECORDS REPORTS *SALES & 
SYSTEMS FORMS * BULLETINS 
DIRECTIONS 
PACKAGE INSERTS * SALES & 
DVERTISING MATERIAL 


SAV a on printed matter 


inventories 

K E E P all information 
up to dote 

F I LE them away for 


reruns 


Type, handwrite, 
draw on them, 
easily 
son 
any Piece 
of paper, 


paper 
MASTER PLATES 


Yes, all you need is an office offset dupli- 
cator; then you'll see that these parchment 
paper “plates” are tops for reproducing an 
extensive variety of duplicates. Handle them 
as easily as any piece of paper! Run them 
through typewriters, tabulators, teletypes, 
adding, billing, bookkeeping and addressing 
machines. File them away for reruns; add 
progressive data anytime. Erase on them 
without risk of messy-looking changes. Ready 
for instant use. No waiting, no wasted paper, 
before clean impressions. Made in standard 
sizes, and flat packs for duplicating contin- 
uous systems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE CoLITHO PLate and 
brochure explaining versatile offset dupli- 
cating. Tell us what make offset duplicator 
you're using. Or use the 

coupon below. 


® 
COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Columbia — . Carbon Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Glen Cove, L. 

Please send me at no - ligation, brochure, 
samples and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 

Your Name.. 

Firm 

Address 

Make and Model of 

Offset Duplicator Used 


CONSULTING SERVICE 
of business 


procedures is the basic theme of 
an informative new brochure just 
released by Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems Division to describe the work 
of its Management Services Depart- 
ment. Titled “.1 Unigue Manage- 
ment Consulting: Service” and aimed 
at the top management level, the 
booklet points out that the qualified 
experts on the department's staff, 
who draw on the vast store of ex- 
perience accumulated by Remington 
Rand and its predecessor companies, 
have been brought together in a 
single, flexible unit for the impartial 
analysis and improvement of all 
types of business operations. 

The Management Services De- 
partment, though backed up by all 
the facilities of the Remington Rand 
organization, “functions on a strictly 
professional basis and in accordance 
with an ethical code which prohibits 
any favoritism as to the make or 
type of required equipment,” accord- 
ing to the brochure. 


Typical Assignment 


The booklet outlines a typical as- 
signment of the consultants as fol- 
lows: 


A comprehensive study of present 
organization structure, adminis- 
trative policies, operating ‘pro- 
cedures and methods of the 
business. 

A detailed analysis of this study 

Determination of requirements for 
efficient operation 

Drafting of recommendations. 

Presentation to management for 
consideration. 

Development of details into an 
integrated plan. 

Planning, scheduling and super- 
vision of the “change-over” to 
assure successful operation. 

Periodic review of administrative 
policies, operating procedures 
and methods. 


Handsomely printed on 12 pages, 
A Unique Management Consulting 
Service is a limited edition publica- 
tion, available only to executiyes: on 
the policy making level. Copies may 
be obtained by writing on a business 
letterhead to Management Service 
Department, Systems Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


ROAD SERVICE PROGRAM 


ROAD service program set up 
by the Detroit Association of 
Insurance Agents has been incor 
porated as “Road Aid—Agents of 
Greater Detroit” with C. Marce Ver- 
biest, Detroit agent, as president. 

Road Aid brings to the assured a 
24-hour telephone switchboard ser- 
vice for “road service” calls. It fur- 
nishes the assured with an identifica- 
tion card and when he is in need of 
road service he merely calls the 
Road Aid number and gives his lo 
cation. The nearest Road Aid ser 
vice station, or towing service, is 
promptly dispatched to the assured’s 
car. The assured does not have to 
pay for the service. He signs an 
order statement which includes a 
release clause, at the time of servic 
ing. The statement is then submitted 
to the insurance carrier, through 
Road Aid, for payment. Presently 
participating in the Road Aid pro 
gram are 225 Greater Netroit in 
surance agencies, representing forty 
eight agency-writing insurance com 
panies, 

Road Aid involves no extra cost 
for the assured. Those companies 
presently participating in the pro- 
gram have found that this new ser 
vice means a saving to the companies 
in the handling costs of road service 
claims. Many companies have been 
able to reduce, considerably, the of- 
fice work involved in the handling 
of ‘road service” claims. 

Service stations towing 
charges are regulated and kept 
within a set schedule of prices, 
thereby standardizing the charges 
made on road service claims. Road 
Aid makes a service charge to the 
insurance company for the handling 
of these claims. Claim figures 
gathered to date by Road Aid reveal 
a substantially lower average per 
claim cost for “road service” than 
the companies have, heretofore, been 
paying. 

All agency-writing companies 
licensed to do business in the State 
of Michigan are eligible to partici- 
pate in Road Aid. The office of the 
organization is at 1121 Majestic 

3uilding, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


"There's a job at the Eagle Laundry,” said 
the man behind the desk. “Want it?” 

The applicant shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

"Tell you how it is,” he said finally, “I 
sure want a job mighty bad, but the fact 
is | ain't never washed « eagle.” 
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NEW STENCIL LINE 
a PLETE new line of stencil 
sheets, designed to fill all mod- 
em day office duplicating require- 
ments has been announced by A. B. 
Dick Company. Sizes range from 
t by 812 inches to 1214 by 22 inches 
and the wide price range permits 
low cost reproduction of as few as 
live or six copies as well as hundreds 
or thousands of copies. 
Of the ten types of stencil sheets, 
all available in a number of sizes, 


three are blue, five are yellow and | 


two are the new eye-ease green color. 
Both the blue and yellow in legal 
and letter sizes may be obtained 
with the new satin finish, low glare 
film cover. A special white, coated 
cushion is provided for use with the 
blue stencils and a black, tissue 
cushion is provided for the yellow 
and the new eye-ease green. Both 
types of cushion provide a high de- 
gree of visibility for typing and proof 
reading and reduce typing fatigue. 

The blue stencil sheets, including 
the low cost economy blue sheet, 
nay be used for reproduction of typ- 
ing, handwriting, illustrations, let- 
tering, free-hand drawing and office 
forms. The yellow stencil sheets are 
designed primarily for typing and 
handwriting and both the stubless 
yellow and stubless green sheets are 
especially recommended for produc- 
tion of systems and _ procedures 
copies. The new green stencil sheet 
may be used for limited illustration 
and forms work, as well as for typed 
copies. 

The company also manufactures 
four special stencil sheets for pro- 
duction of 4-page folders, 2-column 
and 3-column mimeographed bulle- 
tins and newspapers, handwriting 
and addressing labels 


AROUND THE CLOCK 

HE advantages of electric typ- 

ing are attractively portrayed in 
a colorful new brochure entitled 
“Around the Clock The folder 
pictorially electricity 
for you around the clock, 


shows how 


works 


using sketches of various home ap- | 


pliances, and stresses the benefits of 
electrified typing with the Reming- 
ton Electric Deluxe. 

Copies may be obtained from local 
Remington branch 
fices or from F. J. Tastings, Rem 
ington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 10, N. Y 
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Although durable goods prices 
have risen 95% since 1938... 


1949 
$142.50 list 


1938 
$115.50 list 


For better, faster, more efficient work— 


Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
...they’re a bargain! 


The 0200 


GRAY MAGIC 


Made By the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


*Combined price index for metals, metal products, and building matertuls, US. Dept. of Labor, 
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ANOTHER U.S EXCLUSIVE! OFFICE CONSTRUCTION 


TO BUILDING erected for such a special adminis- 
7 DA trative purpose as an insurance operation can be 
considered adequate unless it has a number of special 


SEND NO MONE 7” features developed and tested during the past twenty 


vears, Harold ©. Pennicke, management consultant of 


TRY THIS ALL-IN-ONE STEEL UNIT New York, N. Y., told a meeting of the Life Office 


Management \ssoctation. 
COMPLETE FILING SYSTEM Among the features which Mr. Pennicke listed were 


an undertloor electrical service which permits access to 


telephone and power connections in almost any required 
SAFETY STORAGE CABINET location; sound-absorption treatment at least in all open 
work-areas and preferably in the private offices as well; 

Keep ALL YOUR RECORDS under fingertip control. a properly designed fluorescent lighting system which 
INCREASES EFFICIENCY @ENHANCES THE OFFICE will provide from 35 to 50 or more foot-candles at desk 

level; properly located and wholly adequate washroom 
facilities, and at least mechanical ventilation for all large 
work-areas and air-conditioning if the locality or other 


conditions require 


\lso essential for an adequate insurance office build- 
ing, according to Mr. Pennicke, are the minimum num 
ber of columns in open work-areas consistent with the 


practical problem of construction cost; the minimum 
amount of built-in partitions, the remainder of the de- 


mand for private offices to be supplied with movable 


partitions ; automatic temperature controls for each room 
or area; ceiling heights which are in proper proportion 
to the size of the largest work-areas and floors sufficiently 
substantial to carry the concentrated weight of modern 


office machinery and other heavy equipment. 


Declaring that only a comparative few of American 
business corporations are operating with a clerical eff 


ciency of even sixty percent of potential possibilities, 
Mr. Pennicke blamed layout and building facilities as 
an important contributing factor. Working in cramped, 


noisy, inadequately lighted or ventilated offices cannot 


produce efficiency, he said, nor will satisfactory produc 


my — WIDTH HEIGHT DEPTH tion be obtained if employees are continuously inter- 


Finish rupted in their work because of inadequate communi 


Width of Storage Compartment 1134 Wei ight 90 Ibs 


A TREMENDOUS VALUE! cating facilities or because their location does not con 


form with work flows 


Compact, sturdy all-in-one 
steel unit, containing: — $ 95 In discussing a number of special problems faced by 

© Two letter-size drawers of ball- Insurance companies and management experts, Mr. 
ideal for fling letters, bills Pennicke said that in his opinion, installation of air 
records, etc. sterilization facilities should now be undertaken only 
A 2-drawer 4x6 card cabinet Standard equis upon a purely experimental basis. He said that more 
with capacity for 3000 cards. udes k and key or 

@ Storage compartment, which storage part ©! . startling and effective discoveries are possible within the 
ig equipped with lock and key FOB New York City. next few vears, which will undoubtedly make any pres- 


A REALLY GREAT VALUE, which 
we back up sending to you on 7 Days’ Free =e YOu 
TAKE NO RISK; you send no money. |f you th 


us that this is the most useful cabinet ha 


regardless of price return t and owe us naib hove NEW SHOWROOMS 

RUSH THIS COUPON TODAY : 
M:: ) Steel Products, manufacturers of steel and 
wor office equipment, have announced the open- 


U. S. STATIONERY CO., Dept. B.1., 487 Broadway, New York 13,N.Y 
ing of new streamlined showrooms in connection with 


ent devices at least obsolete if not entirely worthless. 


] Send the Complete Filing System and Safety Storage Cabinet to 
my address below, at your low price of only $39.95. | will either mail 
this amount within one week or return same 


] With Lock and Key for Letter Drawers $43.55 their new offices at 81 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Set of Finest Quality Indexes—Per Set 155 | 1 ne 
] Fine Manila Folders—Per 100 295 Hines lere against a soft grey background, office 
Straight Edge 1/2 13 1/5 Cut equipment buvers will tind the complete line decoratively 
Firm Name displaved. .\mong the new and familiar items shown 
Address are typewriter and utility tables and stands, 2, 3, 4 and > 
City Zone _State drawer steel files, steel storage cabinets, several types 
Ordered by Title 


ot waste baskets, steel desk trays, personal files, two 


IM°ORTANT—ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD am 
types of wood desks and other office equipment. 
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AROUND 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

In your “Manpower” a short time 
ago, you mentioned a “production 
index unit” computation for meas- 
uring office efficiency. I believe you 
stated that Mr. Wylie gave you the 
suggestion. Can you give me ad- 
ditional detail? 

G. H. (Chicago) 


Dear G. C. 

The idea of a production index 
unit was developed by Mr. Wylie in 
his book, “Office Organization and 
Management,” published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Mr. Wylie elaborates 
on this on pages 117 through 122 
of Chapter XI of his book. The pro- 
duction index unit is definitely the 
answer to today’s efficiency problem 
Control of office production is one 
of today’s difficult problems. Most 
offices are overstatted—i.e., they 
have more employees than they need 
to effic iently carry on the office tasks 
There are two ways to check ef- 
ficiency : 

(1) Measure individual produc 

tivity of each employee 

(2) Measure group efficiency on 

major routines 

Measuring individual efficiency 1s 
difficult and requires considerable 
work. Most offices have discarded 
plans of individual work count. This, 
of course, leaves the offices without 


any efficiency measure or indicator 
work increased and 


As volume of 
efficiency degraded, the office statt 
was increased to meet the highest 
demand for office services. 

Sefore any plan of efficiency 1s 
contemplated, two or three pre- 
requisites should be completed. 

(1) Work should be studied 
and unnecessary operations 
should be eliminated. Space 
will not permit a complete 
exposition of worl simplifica 
tion. 
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(2) Working conditions and 


equipment should be im 
proved as much as possible 
There should be good illumi 
nation, adequate equipment 
and proper office arrange 
ment. 
Supervisors should be 
trained in handling people 
They should be re-indoc- 
trinated in human relations, 
work production and em- 
ployee training. 
After things 
plished, we are ready for the pro 
duction index. Remember that we 
are talking about an index or indi 
cator. Select or two routines 
which are sufficiently sensitive to re 


these are accom- 


one 


flect composite variations in volume 


in the office. Point one to stress is: 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the seventh of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


that in computing office efficiency, 
you stick to major paper work rou 
tines and forget the auxiliary paper 
work details. After you have se 
lected a routine, you divide the num 
ber of index units produced into the 
total office cost in order to obtain a 
production index unit cost. For ex- 
ample, let us say that total office 
expense is $10,000 for a single 
month. Let us further say that dur- 
ing the month 3,000 policies were 
written, the production index unit 
cost would be $10,000 divided by 
$,000—$3.33. Each month the vol- 
ume of policies written would be 
divided into the total office costs and 
the production index unit 
would be compared. The monthly 
relationships between principal vol 
ume (volume of work performed on 
the principal routine which affects 
better than 50°% of the office ac 
tivities) of work and cost is thus 
established and compared. Volume 
of work alone is not sufficient 
Neither is the two must be 
taken into consideration. 


costs 


cost 


This is a measure of group ac 
tivity. It is an index rather than 
Please bear that in mind 
balance with 


true cost. 
\s cost gets out of 
volume, or vice-versa, the rise in 
index cost will reflect it and further 
study can be made leading to ad 
justments. 

Arbitrary reductions of the staff 
are unscientific 

Mr. Wylie pointed out an inter 
esting variation in computing the in 
dex. He stated that instead of office 
cost, you could use man-hours. In 
the example that I used above, let 
us say that this office employed a 
total of 75 employees in the office 
(this is just an example illustrating 
my point and is not an actual case ) 
75 employees times 40 hours per 


( nued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


week times 444 weeks per month 
this would make approximately 13,- 
000 potential man-hours per month. 
3,000 policies, therefore, require 4.3 
man-hours per policy. The index 
then becomes 4.3 and each month’s 
index is compared. If volume de- 
creases without a comparative de- 
crease in man-hours, the man-hours 
per policy will rise, thereby giving 
an indication that a reduction is re- 
quired, 

The index may be developed de- 
partmentally and thus it is refined 
so that departmental activity is in- 
dicated in relation to the main vol- 
ume indicator. 

On the first exposition of the pro- 
duction index idea, the real signifi- 
cance may be missed. Mr. Wylie 
readily admits that it is not a new 
idea. It has been used in factories 
for years. The application to the 
office is new, however. Usually the 
fact that total office cost or total 
potential man-hours are used in re- 
lation to a routine which may apply 
to only 50-75% of the office activ- 
ities, confuses the office manager 
However, when he clearly under- 


stands that it is an index the com- 
parison of which over several months 
will indicate trends in production 
and cost relationship, the idea begins 
to clarify. There are more details 
which cannot be covered in_ this 
column because of lack of space. If 
this rather brief description is in- 
adequate, please let me hear from 
you and | will try to give you further 
details by personal correspondence. 


Dear Mr. Fergason 
I have read about companies clos- 
ing entirely during vacation seasons 
so that all employees can have their 
vacations at the same time. What 
do you think of this idea and is it 
prevalent? 
G. FF. M. (Ja ksonville, Florida) 


Dear G. F. M.: 

The practice of completely closing 
an establishment during a vacation 
period has been used principally in 
factories. Very few offices have fol- 
lowed this practice, because it is 
more difficult to suspend office serv- 
ices. One advertising agency in 
Chicago followed this practice last 
summer with good success. The 
nature of their business permitted 


THE SIKES COMPANY, zain 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


30 CHURCHILL ST. 


1SATIN A 
SIKES CHAIR 


“Talk about business-building 
value! I was impressed with 
the hospitableness and integ- 
rity of that office the moment I 
saw that Sikes chair. It had a 
‘make-yourself-at-home’ look. 
Any conference must get off 
to a good start in an atmos- 
phere with such distin- 
guished welcome.” 


Yes, put personality in your 
office . . . it will help you in 
your business. Send for our 
new folder showing matching 
swivel Chair No. 1913 and 
other gracefully styled, top 
leather upholstered 
chairs. 
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the practice. Insurance offices could 
hardly follow this practice because 
their services are usually required 
all year around. The idea is a sound 
one where the nature of the business 
permits. Vacations, though required, 
are a nuisance and usually do in- 
terrupt the smooth operation of an 
office. Never-the-less, every em 
ployee should have the rest and re 
lief from office pressure. I do not 
know how to avoid this difficulty 
unless the other employees absor) 
the work of the absent employees o1 
a special group of vacation relief em 
ployees are procured. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

Does Iilinois have a fair employ- 
ment practices law? I have read 
newspaper reports that lead me to 
believe that such a law has been 
passed. 

W.C. B. (Peoria, Illinois) 


Dear W. C. B.: 

Illinois does not have a law con- 
cerning the so-called fair employ- 
ment practices. There is a proposed 
act before the present session of the 
State legislature. Most people do 
not understand the workings of such 
acts. Most of us would subscribe 
to fair and unprejudiced employ 
ment practices but it seems impos- 
sible to effectively legislate in this 
field. In my opinion, these acts do 
nothing more than complicate the 
employment procedures. Prejudice 
cannot be outlawed by statute, 
rather it is overcome by education 
I have available a “Qualification 
Record” and an “Interviewer’s 
Guide” that meets the requirements 
of fair employment practices as 
recommended in the New York and 
other state laws. We may not sub 
scribe to these laws but we must 
operate under them if they are 
passed. | would be glad to send you 
a sample copy of each of these forms 
if vou will write me asking for them 
Please accept this closing observa 
tion—-often these laws which are in 
tended to protect minority groups, 
whether they be religious, or racial, 
create situations that hinder rather 
than help their integration into busi- 
ness. [air minded people are not 
prejudiced so need no law; preju 
diced people circumvent the law— 
so what is gained? 
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Precision-built microfilm equipment, devel- 
oped and manufactured by Bell & Howell, 
is distributed and serviced exclusively by 
Burroughs. 


Now You Cn 
CUT MICROFILMING COST... 
INCREASE MICROFILMING EFFICIENCY 


BURROUGHS HAS 


A new, perfected Recorder that photographs more documents 
on one roll of microfilm—cuts film costs, cuts processing costs, 
cuts filing space! Further economy is assured through one-time 
purchase rather than continuous rental. 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


New developments in automatic feed and other operating fea- 
tures that make microfilming far faster, far simpler. Burroughs 
microfilming is so easy that one girl can operate two Recorders. 


BURROUGHS HAS 


New flexibility that makes microfilming a more useful, more 
versatile business tool. Burroughs can meet your specific micro- 
filming needs with modern precision-built microfilm equipment. 
You owe it to yourself to find out how much more time, money 
and effort you can save with Burroughs microfilm equipment. 
Call your nearest Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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Aiunked in the lige of Microfilm, 


Perhaps there 
WASTED TIME 
WASTED EFFORT 

WASTED PAP 


won 
in record-keeping papers: 


. Eliminate waste caused by paper that 
is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 

. Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 
quently used cards or sheets. Why 
waste time fumbling, and finally re- 
writing the record? Parsons Mechano 
Form paper and cards are tough. The 
card stock is solid, not sheets pasted 
together. 

3. Eliminate smudging of entries and ink 
spreading on paper fibers. Parsons 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, 
and the waste of inaccuracy. 
Make your records more useful by hav- 
ing cach kind of record on a different 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is 
available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid- 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 


> 


Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 
Mechano Form when you buy record-keeping 
forms. Or send for the free booklet, “How to 
Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 

© pec 1949 

Parsons Paper CoMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 7 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS < 
Please send me, free and without cost or obliga 
tion, your booklet “How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
or Company 
Street 


City or 
Town State 


| The package in Jimmy Gaddy's hand 
| represents 5,000 different records transcribed 
| to film in less than one day. 
| 


Speed, Accuracy—from page 53 


volved photographing both sides of 
/45 or more individual records per 
|minute, a type of handling more 
difficult than that involved in photo- 
graphing but one side of 90 or more 
| different records or documents. 


Accuracy Maintained 


From the very start, in the case 
of Jimmy Gaddy and of other op- 
erators, good speeds were attained 
and accuracy was splendid. (Of 
course, since the camera cannot err, 
there are no possibilities of inac- 
curacies in transcription, but clerks 
can sometimes err in timing or in 
handling the records. ) 

(nly one camera is in operation 
at a time, as a general rule, and our 
single-machine operations during the 
first 21 weeks of the microfilming 
procedure produced 2,617,889 photo 
graphic records. That's an average 
of 46 per minute for every working 
minute during the entire period! 
To get back to speedster Gaddy for 
a minute—his big day was 36,500 
pictures, an average for the entire 
day of 67 pictures per minute 

I don’t want to give the impres- 

sion that life in the Film-a-record 
department was then, or is now, just 
one jolly, exhilarating speed test 
| Jimmy Gaddy had a real purpose 
| bevond his ven for speedy handling 
of the records and equipment, and 
we were aware of and encouraged 
|him in what he was getting at—the 
establishing of important data on 
the time, human and machine effi- 
ciency, and economy factors. 

To show that the one-day record 
cited above was more than just a 

|speed demonstration conducted un 


meee eee eae | der special circumstances and im- 


possible to compare with normal 
procedures, the operators have re- 
corded a number of 150,000-picture 
weeks, with the best week’s opera- 
tion recorded to date being 158,000 
pictures (which, since the average 
record is two-sided, means that 79, 
000 records were accurately and 
completely copied ). 


Too Many Files 


As with all insurance operations, 
we have found during our 37 years 
of operation that files were taking 
up more and more valuable space. 
During the past eight years, our 
rapid growth has changed what had 
been a comfortable, roomy five 
story home office building, into a 
maze of offices, departments, desks, 
files and miscellany—with every 
square inch of space at a premium. 

The records that are required by 
law represent only one part of the 
problem, since the applications, med- 
ical examinations, reports and _rec- 
ords on servicing and inspection on 
this business represent merely a part 
of the complex record system. 
Those are just for live records 
Then you add the records of inac- 
tive business, and during the passing 
years these pile up to millions upon 
millions of individual items. 

There are, for instance, records 
of policies that have become claims ; 
policies that have been lapsed ; busi 
ness that has matured. And these 
records are vital for accounting pur- 
poses, for personnel matters, and for 
agency, advertising and other opera- 
tional procedures 


Collateral Savings 


With the problem of preservation 
of millions of records piled atop the 
increasing strain of the space situa- 
tion, it was natural that Gulf Life 
turned to microfilming as the solu- 
tion, and it has been interesting to 
see how a program that was adopted 
for one situation has presented itself 
as perhaps the best answer for a 
number of others. 


As the task of recording all of 
the direct insurance records that 
must be preserved is completed (and 
we are virtually up-to-date now ) at- 
tention is turned to other documents 
that can be preserved in this space- 
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saving procedure. Under way or be- 
ing considered for inclusion in the 
program are such items as agents’ 
register sheets, current checks and 
the like. And from that point, the 
next step will undoubtedly be con- 
sideration of means by which the 
speed, accuracy and economy factors 
of microfilming can best be used in 
handling much of the day-to-day 
paperwork, the variety and extent 
of which seems endless. 

There were some problems en- 
countered in the microfilming op- 
erations, but to date we have had 
little difficulty in working them out 
as we went along—and without any 
significant slowdown in the pro- 
cedure. The toughest problem was 
that of having green operators 
turned loose on helter-skelter piles 
of old records. But the operators 
were not tyros for very long (those 
speed marks of Jimmy Gaddy’s were 
set fairly early in his new career 
of microfilmer). Then too, Reming- 
ton Rand sent in a few specialists 
for a while, and they trained the first 
operators right on the job. 


Film Splicing 


It is almost inevitable that in 
microfilming the contents of old files 
there are mix-ups, particularly at 
first. Documents are in the wrong 
place in the drawer; even in the 
wrong drawer. But this need not 
lead to the jumble or the slowdown 
that might seem to be indicated, be- 
cause by means of splicing of the 
film rolls and through the use of a 
miscellaneous film series in numeri- 
cal order, it is possible to keep the 
record-handling pace high and to 
correct the differences or earlier 
errors at leisure. 

The records that we have shifted 
to microfilm have to be referred to 
some of them constantly; others in- 
frequently. We have not experi- 
enced the slightest difficulty in keep- 
ing track of them (by means of 
numerical indexing) and have no 
trouble locating a desired record, 
usually far faster than was possible 
in the old folder-drawer-or-cabinet 
procedure. Occasionally a copy of 
the microfilmed document is required 
for some department or some special 
purpose. In such cases it is a simple 
and inexpensive matter to make up 
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BETTER 


Rising is Right! 


Rising No. | Index won't dog-ear or 
split under the punishment of time 
and constant usage. It takes an ex- 
cellent impression. It’s easy to han- 
dle. Your printer will advise that 
the index to buy is undoubtedly— 


Rising No. 1 Index 


V 100% rag 
V White and four colors 


Here’s Why— 


V 5 weights 
V 2 sizes 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


YOUR 


a life-size or larger print simply by 
using the reader as an enlarger and 
printer. 

Because, in addition to being ac- 
curately and adequately indexed, 
each unit of microfilm is properly 
authenicated, there is no problem of 
payment for storage of most of the 
old records that have been copied. 
They are simply destroyed. 

From a bursting-at-the-seams sit- 
uation, we now have a neat, efficient, 
inexpensive and comfortable ar- 
rangement of records in a few steel 
cabinets—with room for plenty 
more, and full protection for them 
from the elements and the toll of 
time. 

Yes, the future looks vastly 
brighter in our file room. With the 
company’s steady growth, all filing 
problems will be much simpler under 
the new system. Use of the present 
home office facilities will be possible 
for a longer period, and when new 
quarters are planned, there will be 
no concern in the building design of 
a need to incorporate huge quantities 
of space for the preservation of bulky 
records. 


Rising Papers 


PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


‘oper Company Hovsetonic, Moss 


WORK MEASUREMENTS 

F COMPANIES approach the 

job whole-heartedly and 
tematically, work measurements for 
clerical operations are entirely prac- 
tical in the insurance business, ac- 
cording to Joseph T. Cosby, Jr. of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Speaking before the Life Of- 
fice Management Association, Mr. 
Cosby declared that setting up some 
standards for clerical work is essen 
tial for effective management and 
can result in improved methods, im- 
proved control, improved manage- 
ment and reduced For 
supervisors, middle management and 
top management alike, he said, it 
substitutes knowledge for guesswork. 

In setting up a work measurement 
program, Mr. Cosby listed the prepa- 
ration of work descriptions as the 
first task to be accomplished, fol- 
lowed by analysis of methods, anal- 


SVS 


expenses. 


ysis of time and volume, analysis of 
frequencies, analysis of unit times, 
analysis of time by position and 
finally, the determination of operat- 
ing efficiency. 
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Current literature and Prices | on a of the following products and services may be had without 
* gation, from rs. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 


Card File 

. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail Openers 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 


To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Position 

Firm Address 

City 
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. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
. Addressing 
. Checkwriting 
. Dictating 
. Intercommunication 
. Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 
. Envelopes 
. Letterhead 
. Policy 

. Ledger 


. Thin (Copy) 


. Accounting System 
. Filing Systems 
. Fire Protection 
. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
. Office Planning 
. Photocopying 
. Record System 
. Sales Incentives 
. Salvage Services 
. Truck Alarm Systems 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Business Forms 
. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 
. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 
. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 
. Line Indicator 
. Pads 
. Ribbons & Carbons 
Stands 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
. Advertising Specialties 
. Birthday Cards 
. Display Material 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. First Aid Kits 
. Greeting Cards 
. Leather Goods 
. Percentage Calculators 
. Policy Wallets 
. Promotional Gifts 
Door Lock 
. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
. Visual Policy Jackets 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


QUESTION 6 


The year 1948 was a Presidential 
election year, and the Democratic 
and Republican parties nominated 
their candidates for President and 
Vice-President at 
tions. 


national conven- 


(a) How are delegates to the na- 
tional conventions (1) apportioned 
among the various states and (2) 
how are they chosen? Are these by 
constitutional requirement or other- 
wise? Explain. 

(b) Since the President and I ice- 
President are chosen by an electoral 
college and not by direct popular 
vote, explain how the candidates for 
President and Vice-President of one 
party may receive more popular 
votes than the candidates of the op- 
posing party or parties and yet fail 
to be elected. 

(c) Explain how the President 
and Vice-President are chosen when 
no candidate for either of the two 
offices receives a majority of the 


electoral votes. 


Answer 


(a) (1) Delegates to the national 
convention in the two major parties 
are apportioned among the states on 
the basis of two main factors: first, 
the number of a state's senators and 
representatives, and second, party 
success in the previous Presidential 
or mgressional election. Since the 
Democratic and Republican plans 
differ in some details, it may be best 
to describe them separately. 

Under the Democratic plan of 
apportionment, each state has: (1) 
twice as many delegates as it has 
senators and representatives and (2) 
four additional delegates at large if 
it went Democratic in the last Presi 
dential election. An alternate is 
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EDUCATION—Continued 


allowed for each delegate. Special 
provision is made for the ‘Verritories 
of the United States. 

The Republican plan of appor 
tioning the National 
Convention is more complicated and 
(1) four 
delegates at large plus two tor each 
representative at large; (2) addi- 


delegates to 


each state is awarded: 


tional delegates depending on success 
of Republican Party in previous elec- 
tion; (3) additional delegates from 
each Congressional district depend- 
ing on success in getting out the 
Republican vote. Special provision 
is made for the Territories of the 
United States. 

(2) In approximately two-thirds 
of the states, delegates to the national 
conventions are chosen by state or 


DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1948 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has been 
prepared from the papers of the ex- 
aminees. Editing was necessary to as- 
semble each composite answer and pre- 
sent it in condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more complete 
than was required for a high grade and 
answers have been given to all the ques- 
tions even though the candidate had 
a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although the answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast 
solution could be required. Credit was 
given for the reasonableness of the an- 
swer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as 
a method of direct preparation for the 
C.P.C.U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of ques- 
tions asked and the content of answers 
desired by the Institute, but they cannot 
be a substitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of the 
Institute's curriculum. 


In most of the 
remaining states delegates are chosen 
in the partisan primary elections, 
although in a few cases the choice is 


district mventions, 


made by the party committees. In 
district delegates are 
chosen by direct primary elections 
and the delegates at large are selected 
in state conventions. A number of 
states have presidential primaries 
where voters are permitted to ex- 
press preferences for presidential 
candidates. 


some states 


The plans for apportionment of 
national nominating 
conventions have grown up outside 
the Constitution and are in the hands 
ot the party national committees 
themselves. Methods for choosing 
delegates, however, are in consider- 
able measure regulated or prescribed 
by state laws, although in some in- 
stances the party committees have a 
measure of control over the methods 
of selection. 

(b) Twice in the history of this 
country the candidates for President 
and Vice-President of party 
have received more popular votes 
than the candidates of the principal 
opposing party and have been de- 
feated in the electoral college. This 
happened first in 1876 in the famous 
Haves-Tilden contest and a second 
time in 1888 when Cleveland and 
Harrison were the presidential can- 
didates. 

The anomaly referred to arises in 
this way. Under the Constitution, 
the candidates receiving a majority 
in the electoral college are elected. 


delegates to 


one 


In practice, the candidates receiving 
the highest number of popular votes 
in a state receive the entire electoral 
vote of that state. Therefore, it is 
clear that the candidates who carry 
New York State by a plurality of 
10,000 votes will receive the entire 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


47 electoral votes of that state, while 
the candidates of the opposing party 
may carry Pennsylvania by 510,000 
votes and yet receive a total of only 
35 electoral votes. If it is assumed 
that the candidates of the two major 
parties split the remaining popular 
vote and the electoral vote as evenly 
as possible, it can be seen that the 
party which has an electoral majority 
of 12 will elect the President and 
Vice-President although the oppos- 
ing party has a popular majority of 
500,000 votes. 

(c) In case no candidate for the 
Presidency has a majority of the 
electoral votes, the ‘Twelfth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides 
that the House of Representatives 
shall choose the President from those 
having the highest number of elec- 
toral votes for President, not to 
exceed three. A quorum for the 
purpose of this election shall consist 
of representatives ora representative 
from each of two-thirds of the states, 
and each state shall have one vote. 
A majority of the states is necessary 


to make a choice. 


In the choice of a Vice-President, 
the Senate must choose from the 
two candidates who had the highest 
number of electoral votes for Vice- 
President. A quorum for this elec- 
tion consists of two-thirds of the 
total number of Senators; a major- 
ity of the total number of Senators is 
necessary to elect a Vice-lresident. 
Each Senator has one vote in this 
proceeding. 


QUESTION 7 


At a recent political rally, a can- 
didate for political office was heard 
to say “the Federal Government is 
usurping the powers of the state 
governments and unless centraliza- 
tion is halted, democracy will be 
destroyed.” 

(a) Explain and illustrate two 
processes by which an increase in 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the states has 
occurred. 

(b) Submit arguments for and 
against the shift of power from the 
states to the Federal Government. 

(c) (1) Submit two examples of 
important areas in which the activi- 


ties of the Federal and state govern- 
ments overlap, and (2) briefly ex- 
plain what the Federal and the state 
governments do in each case. 


Answer 


(a) The two principal processes 
by which the powers of the Federal 
Government have been enlarged at 
the expense of the states are (1) 
liberal interpretation by the Supreme 
Court of powers delegated to Con- 
gress—chiefly the commerce and 
taxing powers——and (2) the pro- 
gressively increasing use of grants- 
in-aid to the states by Congress. 

Illustrations of expansion of Fed- 
eral power by judicial interpretation 
are numerous, but an example 
familiar to most people is found in 
the field of labor legislation. Twenty- 
five years ago the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional the at- 
tempts by Congress to use the com- 
merce power and taxing power to 
prohibit child labor. However, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act with its 
child labor provision and wage and 
hour controls applies to practically 
all industry of any significance, and 
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the Supreme Court af the late 1930's 
sustained the Act. The Supreme 
Court in this instance used a very 
broad concept of interstate com- 
merce, holding that all enterprise 
affecting interstate commerce 
under the provisions of the Act. 

Similarly, through an extraordi- 
narily broad interpretation of Con- 
gress’ power to regulate interstate 
commerce, the National Labor Re 
lations Act now applies to manufac- 
mining, and in fact, any 
atfecting interstate com 
merce. Matters in the welfare field 
once thought to be among the re- 
served powers of the states are now 


came 


turing, 
business 


regulated by Congress under a broad 
interpretation of the power to tax 
appropriate. The outstanding 
the Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance provision of 
the Social Security Act. 

Subsidies, or grants-in-aid, by 
Congress to the various states have 


and 
example is 


been used on an enormous scale in 
recent years, and, almost without ex 

ception, these grants have conditions 
attached which extend the Federal 
regulatory powers into fields that the 
Constitution unquestionably reserved 
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to the states. Some outstanding ex 
amples of this process for extending 
Federal power over matters formerly 
controlled by the states are unem- 
ployment compensation, highway 
construction and maintenance, edu- 
cation, agriculture, old age pensions, 
and other types of aid. 

In addition it should be mentioned 
that the process of amendment and 
the making power of Con 
gress have been used to increase 
Federal power at the expense of the 
state. The Eighteenth Amendment 
is an example of the former and 
the Migratory Bird Treaty an in- 
stance of the latter method. 

(b) It has been contended that 
the shift of power from the states 
to the Federal Government can be 
justified for the following reasons: 
(1) many problems once local in 
nature national in 


treaty 


have become 
problems like social security, 
development, 

government 


functions of 


set ype 
education, — highway 

etc.; (2) the national 
can administer many 
government more efficiently than the 
states, since Federal personnel is 
generally more efficient than state or 
local personnel and Federal financial 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


abundant; (3 
national welfare and interests 
are at one govermmnent 
legislate and administer with greater 
dispatch and less conflict than forty- 
eight separate and distinct govern 
ments trving to handle 
a national problem; and 
often fail to where the public 
interest requires it for fear that 
neighboring states will gain some 
business, professional, or industrial 
conflict 


resources 
where 


are more 


stake can 


a segment of 
(4) 


states 


act 


advantage ; moreover, 
arise when they do act 

Those who oppose the trend to 
ward lederal centralization 
on the grounds that (1) it will 
destroy democracy, since democracy 
is based on strong local government 
institutions and there is great danger 
in allowing governmental power to 
become highly concentrated; (2) it 
results in and less 
efficient government since power is 
taken from state and local officials 
who have an intimate knowledge of 
local affairs and vested Federal 
bureaucrats who perform with less 
dispatch and understanding ; and (3) 
centralization limits the possibilities 
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for experimentation in the forty- 
eight state government laboratories 
from which so many contributions 
to good government have come. 
(c) (1 and 2) There are many 
areas of governmental activity in 
which Federal and state functions 
overlap. In the vast field of law 
enforcement, there are instances 
where both state and Federal author 
ities may have jurisdiction over 
crimes committed by the same indi 
vidual or gang. The ring that steals 
automobiles in New York and trans- 
ports them to California for sale 
violates both the New York law and 
the Federal law making it a crime to 
move stolen motor vehicles in inter 
state commerce. Federal legislation 
makes it illegal to transport convict- 
made goods for purposes of sale into 
states that have laws forbidding the 
sale of such goods in) competition 
with the products of free labor. 
Federal and state governments have 
overlapping authority in respect. to 
enforcement of liquor and narcotics 
legislation. In cases of such over 
lapping authority, both the Federal 


and state governments have police 
forces, prosecuting attorneys and 
courts to handle infractions of their 
respective laws 

Another well-known example of 
overlapping authority is found in the 
field of wage and hour controls. In 
general, where interstate commerce 
is involved or where it is atfected by 
local business or industrial ACtIVItY 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act applies, but that ct contains a 
provision which permits state laws 
to apply where the state wage and 
hour standards are higher than those 
contained in the Federal law, even 
though the businesses and industries 
are clearly within the scope of the 
Federal commerce power 

Other examples of overlapping 
Federal and state authority are found 
in fields of banking, transportation, 
and governmental activity subsidized 
by the Federal Government. Except 
for some strictly intrastate activities, 
railroads are almost wholly con 
trolled by the Federal Government 
Interstate trucks are subject t 
Federal rules but also must comply 
with the highwav regulations of the 


several st ites 
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To a large extent commercial 
banking has been brought under the 
control of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Even though state banks are 
not required to join the “System” 
they frequently do so in order to get 
the benetits. In such cases they must 
comply with the rules of the Federal 
Keserve System. Likewise, if a state 
bank wishes the protection of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion it must adhere to the rules of 
that organization. 

Highway construction and unem 
ployment compensation are two good 
illustrations of control through sub 
sidy. In each imstance the main 
burden of administration rests with 
the state but the Federal Govern 
ment sets the standards and imposes 
limitations which states must meet in 
order to share in the subsidy. The 
Federal Government requires re 
ports and makes Inspections to see 
that Federal requirements are being 
met 


QUESTION 8 


The increasing number of Federal 
administrative agencies made it 
necessary to standardize the pro 
cedures and practices of many boards 
and commissions. 

(a) Give the ine tpal reasons for 
the increase in: 

(1) The number of such boards 
and commissions, and 


) The extension of their author 


band c) With respect to each of 
five tnportant Iederal boards’ or 
commissions 


1) Outline briefly the scope of 


fs aul 
-) Indicate the kind of questions 
on which their decisions are final, 
md 
3) Describe the circumstances 
under which the courts review cases 


appealed from these boards. 


Answer 


(a) Since the creation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
I887, at least a dozen important 
boards and commissions have been 
created to assume responsibility and 
exercise authority. which regular 


administrative departments and other 


government agencies are not so well 
equipped to handle 
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(1) Chief among the reasons for 
the creation of these boards and com 
are the first, 
there are many complex problems 
in the business and industrial life of 
the nation which call for the exercise 
of administrative, 
and quasi-judicial authority without 
too much formality and without too 
much delay. The small board or 
commission of three to eleven mem 


Missions following : 


quasi-legislative 


bers seems best equipped to handle 
this combination of functions. In the 
second place, the board or commis 
sion plan is conducive to the develop 
ment of experts. Neither the courts 
nor Congress can become expert im 
the many fields where rule-making 
is required and where fact-tinding 
and informal hearings are so es 
sential. Third, the board or com 
mission plan is decidedly more flex 
ible where rule-making or quasi 
Ihe 
board or commission has only one 
tvpe of enterprise or activity for 
which to make rules and regulations, 
or at most very few. Congress has 
hundreds of different problems re 


legislative action is required 


quiring legislative enactments. A 
final defense for the board or com 
mission type of agency as opposed 
to the single administrator is found 


in the for continuity of 


policy. In all cases terms of board or 


necessity 
commission members are staggered 
so that fewer than half generally are 
replaced at any one time. 

the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 


(2) Agencies like 


Trade Commission, and others have 
had their powers greatly enlarged 
since their creation. The main rea 
sons for the extension of authority 
of Federal Boards and Commissions 
are: first, the increasing complexity 
of our business and industrial life 
makes it essential to impose regula 
tions on new types of activity im the 
public interest. The Interstate Com 
Commission, for 
now regulates interstate 
truck traffic because such traffic in 


merce example, 


bus and 
comparatively recent vears has be 
The 


invention and widespread use of the 


come national problem 
airplane necessitated the creation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
subsequent enlargement of its pow 
ers. .\ second 
increase in authority of boards and 
commissions is the fact that we are 
social-munded 


major reason for the 


becoming more and 
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are demanding more legislation in 
the 
boards and commissions have been 


public interest, and powers of 


expanded accordingly. 

(band ec) (1) Among the dozen 
or more important Federal Boards 
and Commissions the following five 
exercise authority over the lives and 
activities of many of our people : the 
Interstate Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commis 
sion, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Civil .\eronautics 
Board. 

In respect to its scé ype of author 
ity, the /nterstate Commerce Com- 


(Commerce 


and 


misston has jurisdiction over the 
main tvpes of carriers in interstate 
commerce such as, railways, motor 
vehicle, common and contract car- 
riers, pipelines (except those carry- 
ing natural gas or water), and water 
carriers operating coastwise, inter 
coastal and upon the inland waters 
of the United States. 

Its authority includes regulation 
of rates; regulation of 
enforcement of Federal safety legis- 
lation; approvals of mergers, con- 
solidations and extensions of facili- 
and regulation and 
supervision of accounting and finan- 
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cial practices, including issuance of 
securities and submission of reports. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of 
promoting free and fair competition 
in interstate trade and has certain 
limited types of authority over all 
businesses engaged in interstate com 
merce, except banks and common 
carriers. It has power to prevent 
price-fixing agreements, boycotts, 
combinations in restraint of trade, 
unlawful price discriminations and 
other unfair methods of competition 
and unfair or deceptive acts, includ- 
ing false advertising. 

With respect to radio and wire 
communication in interstate com- 
merce, including communication by 
telephone, telegraph and cable the 
Federal Communications Commis 
sion has authority to promote the 
public interest, convenience and 
necessity through regulation of 
communication facilities in interstate 
commerce. This includes regulation 
of rates and services, accounting 
practices and consolidations and 
service extensions. 

The National Labor Relations 
Joard has authority to hold elections 
under the Labor-Management Rela 
tions Act in order to determine the 
agency or union to represent labor 
in the collective bargaining process, 
to determine the appropriate unit for 
purposes of collective bargaining, 
and to administer the provisions of 
the Labor-Management Relations 
Act relating to unfair labor practices. 

The authority of the Civil lero 
nautics Board is limited to the air 
transport industry in foreign and 
interstate commerce. It controls the 
issuance of certificates of convenience 


and necessity, regulates rates and 
services, prevents unfair methods of 
competition and discriminations, and 
approves or disapproves mergers, 
consolidations and other business 
agreements involving air carriers. 
It has power to promulgate safety 
standards and regulations for air 
trattic, to investigate, analyze and 
report on accidents involving civil 
aircraft, and to make special studies 
and conduct research regarding such 
accidents. 

(2) In general, the courts have 
held that the fact-finding of boards 
and commissions, if supported by 
substantial evidence, is not subject 
to review. In fact, most legislative 
enactments contain this specitic pro- 
Vision, 

(3) The courts have quite gener- 
ally held that where questions of 
constitutionality, interpretation of 
statutes, and sufficiency of procedure 
are involved the courts shall have 
the power to review and decide such 
questions. The new Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946, however, 
seems to go much further in respect 
to judicial safeguards. It provides 
that every action made reviewable by 
statute and every other final action 
for which no other remedy is other 
wise provided in a court of law or 
equity, shall be subject to judicial 
review. 


QUESTION 9 


“A state commission has sought 
the answer to the question: Why are 
there 100000 persons drawing un- 
employment compensation benefits 


unfilled 


} 


SU obs are 
Vany explanations have been of- 


fered. Some seek to justify such a 


sittation as an incident of recon- 


When 


robber Core red 2 
be sure 14, 
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version others believe the Em- 
ployment Service has been too 
liberal in its application of the ‘suit- 
able work’ and ‘availability’ pro- 
visions... .” 

(a) Assuming the most favorable 
interpretation possible, explain how 
one would justify such a situation as 
an “incident of reconversion.” Is 
this explanation consistent with the 
basic purposes of unemployment in- 
surance? Answer should include a 
brief statement of this purpose. 

(b) What ts meant by a “suitable 
work” provision? How is it intended 
to help achieve the purpose referred 
to in your answer to (a)? 

(c) To what extent is the “suit- 
able work” provision a matter of 
(1) Federal Law and (2) State 
Law? 

(d) To what extent is the ad- 
ministration of the “suitable work” 
provision a matter of (1) Federal, 
and (2) State responsibility? 


Answer 


(a) Given the basic purposes of 
unemployment insurance, there is no 
necessary inconsistency in the situa- 
tion of 100,000 persons drawing un- 
employment insurance benefits at the 
same time that 50,000 jobs are un- 
filled. The primary objective of un- 
employment insurance is to protect 
labor market standards by giving 
the unemployed man limited tem- 
porary protection of his status in the 
labor market while he is seeking 
another job. During this limited 
period he is not required to take 
just any job offered in order to 
avoid disqualification for benefits ; 
otherwise the unemployment insur- 
ance law could be used to undermine 
labor standards. On any given day, 
in any stage of the business cycle, it 
is reasonable to expect that not 
every man unemployed will fit into 
any vacant job. This is particularly 
true in a period of reconversion, 
When millions of persons upgraded 
during the war must inevitably go 
through the process of regrading; 
and when skills and occupations in 
great demand in wartime are not 
needed for peacetime operations. 

(b) The “suitable work” provi- 
sion in unemployment insurance 
laws, briefly expressed, is intended 
to prevent payment of benefits to 
workers voluntarily unemployed. 
The best way to determine whether 
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the worker is unemployed volun- 
tarily or involuntarily is to see 
whether he will accept a suitable job. 
“Suitable” is necessarily a relative 
standard, and must be interpreted 
not only in the light of the general 
labor market situation but in terms 
of his skill, former wage rate, pros- 
pects of work at the former job, the 
period of unemployment, location 
and other factors. For example, as 
the period of the worker's unem- 
ployment grows longer, the standard 
of “suitable” grows progressively 
stricter and he will be expected to 
accept a job that in the first days of 
unemployment he would have been 
entitled to refuse without disqualifi- 
cation. 

(c) The “suitable work” provi- 
sion is a matter of 


(1) Federal law: In order to 
provide a general minimum stand- 
ard below which state laws and 
regulations may not go, the Federal 
Unemployment (formerly Social 
Security) Tax act defines certain 
working conditions which may per- 
mit the unemployed worker to de- 
cline a job as unsuitable. Sach jobs 
include those wherein : 

The place offered is open due 
directly to strike, lockout or other 
labor dispute. 

b. The wages, hours or other 
work conditions are substantially 
less favorable than those prevailing 
for similar work in the community. 

As a condition of being em- 
ployed, the worker would be required 
to join a company union or to resign 
from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide union. 

This is enforced by means of 
denying federal approval of the 90% 
tax ‘offset of a state against federal 
unemployment tax in those states 
where there is denial of benefits to 
persons because they refuse such 
work as unsuitable. 


(2) State law: Unemployment 
insurance laws are state laws, and 
each state may go as far as it wishes 
(subject to the federal standard 
above) in spelling out its suitable 
work provision. In fact, the standard 
is so relative and tentative and re- 
lies for interpretation so much on 
administrative judgment, that its 
details are found not in state law 
but in administrative regulations. 

(d) (1 and 2) The federal au- 
thority has no responsibility what- 
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| 1949 —JULY hath 31 days. “He profits most who serves best.” 


1 — Fr.— 1863, Battle of Gettysburg began. 
2— Sa.— 1937, Last message from Amclia Earhart Putnam 
3—Ss.— 4) First Quarter, 3:08 A. M., E. S. T. 
1890, Idaho admitted to the Union 
4-M.—INDEPENDENCE DAY 
5 —Tu.—Is your property protected against damage by air.raft? Ask your Agent 
or Broker—he'li know! 
6 —W. —1944, Worst fire in circus history, Hartford, Conn 
7—Th.— 1898, Annexation of Hawaii. 
8 — Fr.—1892, $25,000,000 loss, St. John’s, N. F. fire. 
9—Sa.— 1870, the Weather Burcau authorized by Congress 
10—Su.—+* Full Moon, 2:41 A. M., E. S. T. 
~ 1890, Wyoming admitted to the Union. 
1— M.—1804, Aaron Burr-Alcxandcr Hamilton ducl 
12 -Tu.— Why not ask your Agent or Broker about Extended Coverage to your fire 
insurance? 
13—W.— 1866, Laying of 3rd Atlantic cable began 
14—Th — 1789, Storming of the Bastille, French Revolution. 
15—Fr.—1099, Capture of Jerusalem, 70,000 slaughtered 
16—Sa.-- 1790, District of Columbia established. 
17—Su.— 1944, Port Chicago, Calif. explosion of 2 merchant ships— 322 killed 
18—M.— EG Last Quarter, 1:01 A. M., E. S. T. 
1944, Tokyo announced the loss of Saipan. 
19 Tu. — 1845, New York City fire — loss $7,500,000 
20—W .— 1881, Chicf Sitting Bull, Sioux, surrendered. 
21 —Th.—Are you carrying larger inventories now than usual? Make sure they're 
covered by insurance. 
~Fr.— 1941, Typhoon swept Tokyo and Eastcrn Japan, destroving 50,000 homes 
23—Sa.— 1916, Hindenburg’s Riga Line pictced. 
24—Su,— 1847, Salt Lake City founded by Mormons. 
25- M.— New Moon, 2:33 P. M., E. S. T. 
1804, Lewis and Clarke discover Missouri forks 
26 —Tu.— 1944, V-2 bombs began to fall on England 
27 —W.— 1919, Chicago race riots— 38 killed, $37 wounded. 
28—Th.— 1839, First transatlantic passenger stcamcr British Quccn crossing —28 days. 
29— Fr. — 1588, Defeat of Spanish Armada, 
Sa.— 1916, $22,000,000 property loss—Jerscy City’s ‘Black Tom’’ explosions. 
~Su.--1777, Lafayette offered to serve in American Army 
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ever for administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. (Cf: federal 
unemployment insurance taxes, col- 
lected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and the state unemploy- 
ment insurance trust funds, adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Treasury.) The 
federal Social Security Administra- 
tion must approve state unemploy- 
ment insurance laws certify 
state unemployment insurance ad- 
ministrative organization per- 
formance, both of which atfect the 
suitable work provision, but the 
federal function is that of supervi 
sion and advice, not administration. 


QUESTION 10 


“Social insurance in part deals 
with what may be called the long 
term economic risks to which the 
workers and their families are ex- 
posed: death, old age, and total 
disability.” 

(a) With what other major risks 
does social insurance deal? Which 
of those you named are covered in 
the United States? 

(b) Towhat extent does the U.S. 
old age survivors insurance program 
cover the risks of (1) total disability, 
and (2) death? 

(c) It is reported that a sub 
stantial percentage of the persons 
who work in covered employment 


under the old age survivors insw 
ance program have no insurance 
rights at all. How do you account 
for this? 

(d) What are the reasons usually 
given to justify exclusions from 
coverage under the old age sw 
vivors insurance program 

fe) In what ways are the ea 
clustons referred to in (¢) and (d) 
of this question unfair, 
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Answer 


(a) Social insurance  through- 
out the world deals with the follow- 
ing major risks: death and survivor- 
ship; dependent old age; disability 
resulting from accident and_ sick- 
ness (industrial and non-industrial ) 
and medical and related expenses 
arising from disability both of the 
worker and his family; and unem- 
ployment. 

Social insurance in the U. S. 
deals with all of these, but the fol- 
lowing only in part, (1) death-sur- 
vivership (e.g.: selected survivors 
only, are entitled to benetit on death 
of the worker insured under federal 
Old Age Survivors Insurance; (2) 
non-industrial accident and sickness 
(in four states only, as part of the 
unemployment insurance system, and 
for wage loss only). (Answer recog- 
nizes that state workmen's compen- 
sation laws are a form of social se- 
curity. ) 

(b) (1) The U. S. Old Age 
Survivors Insurance program does 
not cover the risk of total disability 
in any form. (2) It does cover the 
death-survivorship risk as follows: 


rkey worker 
Widow, age 65 . ves no 
Widow, any age 
with dependent 
child yes yes 
Child under 18, 
unmarried, cde 
pendent .. yes yes 
Parent, age 05, 
wholly depend 
ent ae yes no 


If there is no beneficiary of the 
kind just listed there may be a 
lump sum payment to reimburse 
those who paid burial expenses, to 
an amount not exceeding six times 
the primary benefit 


(c) The principal reason for the 
considerable discrepancy between 
the number of persons in Old Age 
Survivors Insurance covered em- 
ployment at a given time and those 
with insurance rights is the length 
of time and the regularity of em 
ployment required, once a worker 
has entered covered employment, to 
build up insurance benefit status. 
This discrepancy or gap is particu- 
larly large under our law because it 
excludes such a high proportion of 
employments from coverage. 

(d) The principal reasons given 
to justify Old Age Survivors In- 
surance coverage exclusion are (1) 
high administrative expense and ad- 
ministrative inconvenience (domes 
tics, farm workers, self-employed ) ; 
(2) hardship on employees (non- 
profit workers); (3) other pro- 
vision available (railroad, govern- 
ment workers); (4) constitutional 
(state and local government, foreign 
government emplovees ). 

(e) The exclusions referred to in 
(c) are unfair primarily because 
large numbers of persons and their 
employers contribute substantial 
sums in Old Age Survivors Insur 
ance taxes but in return have no 
benefit rights. Those referred to in 
(d) are unfair because (1) of the 
etfect on the benefit status of covered 
workers of passage from covered to 
uncovered employment; (2) the 
risk of old age dependency and sur- 
vivorship is at least as great, for 
persons excluded from Old Age 
Survivors Insurance as for those in- 
cluded; (3) the Old Age Survivors 
Insurance financial program contem- 
plates a subsidy from federal taxes 
levied (broadly speaking) all 
citizens including millions who will 
pay through general taxes for others’ 
old) age-survivership benefits and 


have none themselves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
DEVIATION 


Hk approval by the Pennsyl- 

vania Insurance Department of 
a 15% rate deviation by the Insur 
ance Company of North America on 
certain classes of fire insurance in 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia suburban 
and Allegheny County has set off a 
chain reaction of events. 
sioner Malone, reasoning that if one 
company can cut its rates to this 
extent others should be able to do 
likewise, has asked the Middle De- 
partment Kating Bureau to justify, 
by statistics, its rates for all classifi- 
cations of fire risks in the state. De 
pending on what is shown by the 
voluminous figures requested, the 
commissioner will, if he deems it 
necessary, call for a hearing on the 
rates sometime in September. 

In the the 
lead of the North America, permis- 
sion for an identical 
rates has been requested by the Fire 
Association Group and the Phoenix 
of Hartford Group, both large fire 
writers in this territory. The reduc 
tions are expected to be 
without hearings. 

On the other hand a group of 52 


Commis- 


meantime, following 


reduction in 


granted 


fire insurance companies, opposed 
to the rate deviation filed by the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica Companies in certain territories 
in Pennsylvania, have requested a 
hearing by Commissioner Malone. 
They ask that the effective date of 
the filing be postponed pending the 
outcome of the hearing. The com- 
panies declare they do not 
the principle of deviations but that 
the North America filing does not 
conform to the standards provided 
by the rating law and is not in the 
best interests of the insuring public. 


oppose 


The Globe and Republic Insurance 
Company of \merica has petitioned 
the Dauphin County Court to set 
aside the commissioner's approval of 
the deviation 


FUNDAMENTALS LISTED 


HARLES P. BUTLER, exec 

utive vice president of the Na 
tional Association of 
Agents, recently told the Insurance 
Agents and Brokers Association of 
Philadelphia : 


Insurance 


For July, 1949 


No insurance had poor Bill 
To cover accidents. 

A stranger, passing, took a spill... . 
Bill paid the consequence! 


—Graham Hunter 


“Now is the time to rededicate 
ourselves to the fundamentals, the 
truths, the ideals of our business.” 
Continuing he listed the following 
list of facts he considered fundamen 
tal to the insurance industrv : 

(1) Commissions must be rea 
sonable. 

(2) Commissions should be no 
part of a company’s program for 
competition. 

(3) All agents do not) perform 
the same kind and extent of services. 

(4) Agents are entitled to a re 
muneration, adequate to cover their 
costs plus a profit. Those costs are 
not the part of the 
country. 

(5) When the relationship be 
tween company and agent is created, 
there immediately springs into being 
obligations and rights in each party 
to that relationship; rights and ob- 
ligations which are not respected 
when either party proceeds on a 
course that is entirely unilateral. The 
companies have particularly offended 
since their record for the most part 
reveals this unilateral attitude de- 
spised by agents. 


same in each 


In conclusion Mr. Butler sub- 
mitted this principle : 

“Deviations not sound 
means of solution for any commis- 
son program 


rate 


are 


Deviations start dis- 
they cut 
Deviations are but 
another manifestation of the disre 
the 


astrous wars and 


agents’ mcome 


gard of agents’ rights and 
status.” 

He told his listeners that, “It is 
obvious that 


is desirable if not altogether man 


stabilitv in rate levels 
datory. It should be equally obvious 
that if commission levels are not fair 
and the 
rate stem 


instability. in 
directly 
in commission levels 

“If there be a redundancy in the 
rate levels, there is an orderly pro 
cedure provided for making rates 


Teast mable, 


levels can from 


instability 


reasonable, adequate and not un 
fairly discriminatory. 

“LT urge upon all companies doing 
the State of 
vantia to stop at once any 


business in Vennsyl 
incipient 
rate or commission war and use the 
orderly procedures available. Co 
operation will never fail us in the in 
surance business.” 
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Agency Activity—from page 


law a proper matter of conference 
between agents and other parties in 
interest? Is the whole overtone of 
this present day uncertainty likely 
to affect local agency business? Are 
not these and similar questions of 
cosmic importance to the preserva- 
tion of the American Agency Sys 
tem? 

If these questions, or most of 
them, are answered in the affirma- 
tive, how can relationships with 
companies, rating bureaus or insur- 
ance departments ever be established 
except through the instrumentality 
of representative committees — of 


agents working on the projects? So 
let's not discourage this important 
and valuable committee work until 
at least we understand the objects 
and purposes sought to be accom- 
plished thereby. 


Legality of Activities 


We now arrive at the second ques- 
tion sometimes put forth as a reason 
for remaining aloof from confer- 
ences or negotiations concerning the 
agents’ business. That question 1s: 
Concerted activities which may be 
illegal under an antitrust statute as 
tampering with a part of the pre- 
mium price charged for insurance 
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We here move from a practical ques- 
tion of “the right of private con- 
tract” to a legal question involving 
concerted activities. The specific 
question is: Do such activities fall 
within the purview of a federal or 
state antitrust law ? 

It will be remembered that back 
in 1946 the Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York advanced the 
theory that the fixing of a part of 
the premium price, without authority 
of an affirmative statute, was just as 
illegal as the fixing of the whole 
price. By that he meant that any 
concerted activity on the part of two 
or more persons in fixing the com- 
mission part of the premium in con- 
cert, was just as illegal as the fixing 
of the whole premium price in con- 
cert. He sought to have any “tam- 
pering” with the premium price 
condemned under his Donnelly anti- 
trust law. But the Attorney General 
held that the law did not include 
insurance. Thereupon the law was 
amended in 1948 by specifically in- 
cluding insurance within its terms. 


Proper Sphere of Action 


We may admit that the absolute 
fixing in concert of commission pay- 
ments would be a part of a pro- 
hibited proceeding without reaching 
the problem of the proper place a 
group of agents may have in that 
part of a rate structure vitally af- 
fecting them 

We must remember that the Con- 
gress under Public Law 15. has 
vested in all the states the right to 
regulate the business of insurance, 
one angle of which is the making 
of premium rates, or, in other words, 
the fixing of the price. The price 
fixing machinery is the rating bu- 
reau created under a state law under 
the administration of the commis- 
sioner of insurance. 

But we should also remember that 
any collaboration amongst agents as 
to what they consider to be a fair 
and reasonable consideration for 
services rendered, is in no respect 
a price fixing determination, because 
the agents have no power or author- 
ity under law or under the custom 
of the country to fix a price which 
they may demand for their services 
It must therefore be concluded that 
any discussion amongst agents, or 
with others, as to reasonable com- 
pensation for services rendered can- 
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not be in violation of any federal or 
state antitrust statute upon 
price fixing. 

As a matter of truth, the Supreme 
Court in the Appalachian Coals case 
(288 U.S. 344) has recognized that 
reasonable — business 
amongst competitors for preventing 
abuses in a trade are legal. In doing 
this and so long as they conformed 
to the general rules so as not unduly 
to restrict competition to an un- 
reasonable degree, the Court believed 
they were not operating illegally 
The S.E.U.A. case did not hold to 
the contrary. 

The Supreme Court even before 
that time in the Board of Trade case 
(246 U. S. 231) held: 


based 


cooperation 


“that the legality of an agreement 
or regulation deter- 
mined by so simple a test as 
whether it restrains competition. 
Every agreement 
trade, every regulation of trade re- 
strains.” (And the S.E.U.A. 
did not change that rule either. ) 


cannot be 


concerning 
case 


Justice Jackson of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court is a strong protagonist 
of considering common sense in ap- 
plying legal principles to a given set 
of facts. Nowhere would there seem 
to be a more appropriate field of this 
common sense idea than in the ques- 
tion of the propriety of insurance 
agents being interested in their live- 
lihood ; and above that, of being in- 
terested in receiving a reasonable 
compensation for services rendered. 
Remaining silent on the question is 
hardly the way to secure a just solu- 
tion. If agents are unwilling to be- 
come pronounced advocates of their 
own business affairs, how can it be 
expected that other parties will look 
after their interest ? 

There would seem to be much 
that a committee of agents could do 
in affirmatively representing to those 
in authority the propriety and neces- 
sity of a proper recognition of the 
agents’ place in the whole insurance 
picture. This activity need not at all 
concern itself with what percentage 
of the premium dollar a given agent 
should receive for his work, but 
rather to a recognition that the 
preservation of the American 
Agency System needs to be sup- 
ported by fundamental foundation 
standards, without which the system 
cannot endure. 


For July, 1949 


I know of no committee of agents 
in modern times, conferring with 
anyone on any subject, ever having 
desired to name a given percentage 
of the premium as the quid pro quo 
of agency There are 
many unknown and undeterminable 
factors to make any such adventure 
feasible. It is the overall question of 
fundamental expense standards with 
which we are here concerned. The 
erection and preservation of such 
standards is the paramount 
confronting the agents of this coun- 
trv today. I believe that practically, 


service. too 


issue 


all agents are committed to the doc- 
trine that commissions should not be 
written into any law; that they 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
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92 William Street, New York 


wae Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Villion Dollars—< 


should not be 
rating bureau; and that they should 
not be subjected to control by any 


determined by any 


insurance department 


It is therefore my considered opin- 
ion that agents may collectively 
reason together about their own af- 
fairs; and so reasoning may legally 
attempt to persuade others of the 
righteousness of their cause; and so 
persuading they are not illegally 
tampering with any premium price 
structure, nor interfering with the 
free right of private contract on the 
part of anyone 


Essex County 
lation, 


before the 
Agents Ass 


in address 
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Profit Factor——‘rom pack 


Point 6 of the 1921 Formula reads 
as follows: 


“A reasonable underwriting profit 
is 5 per cent, plus 3 per cent for 
conflagrations. The 3 per cent 
allowance for conflagrations 1s 
subject to revision if and when 
the records of conflagrations to be 
collected by the National Board 
show that such 3 per cent is exces- 
sive or inadequate.” 


The reasonableness under present 
day conditions of the protit and con 
flagration allowances established in 
the 1921 Profit Formula was care 
tully considered by the subcommit 
tee, and was explored in several 
meetings with industry representa 
tives 

\t an early stage in these discus- 
sions, there was support both in the 
subcommittee and in the industry for 
elimination of a specific conflagra- 
tion or catastrophe allowance, pro 
vided recognition was given in the 
proht allowance of the hazard of 

1 


large single losses 


Difficulties Presented 


The more important considera 
tions on which this view was based 
were the difficulties of debiting and 
crediting any reserve for catastrophe 
losses which might be established 
out of specific allowance—and 
there was some opinion that such 
an allowance should not be granted 
without requiring that it be accumu 
lated and held in reserve, the fact 
that it might he considered wrong 
in principle to apply a reserve ac 
cumulated out of fire premiums to 
catastrophe Josses arising from ex 
plosion, windstorm or other hazards, 
the fact that catastrophe losses sus 
tained by particular company 
would ordimarily have no relation 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ship to its catastrophe reserve, and 
the probability that the purpose ot 
providing reasonable and adequate 
compensation to the fire insurance 
industry for risks assumed would be 
well served, and with fewer complhi- 
cations, by a single protit factor in- 
creased to recognize the catastrophe 
hazard. After deliberation, the sub 
committee agreed to adopt this ap- 
proach. 


After Federal Taxes 


As to the actual profit factor, the 
subcommittee received an initial 
statement of position trom the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
that, assuming agreement on all 
other points at issue, it could agree 
that the 1921 Profit Formula be 
moditied to provide a protit ot 60% 
after all taxes, including federal 
taxes, to cover both protit and catas 
trophe. Further consideration by 
both the subcommittee and the in- 
dustry of this proposal led to the 
conclusion that the “after federal 
taxes” approach presented serious 
unsoived practical problems 

For example, no method of split 
ting federal taxes between the under 
writing and investment accounts has 
ever gained general acceptance 
Similarly, no method available 
for apportioning such taxes by line 
of business. It would be necessary 
to arrive at a tax factor, predicated 
either on federal taxes paid or the 
current tax rate. Decision would 
have to be made as to the procedure 
in adjusting premium rates under 
rising or falling rates of taxation, 
and particularly as to the great in 
crease in premium rates that would 
be required i feck ral taxes were 
again to reach the levels of the late 
war emergency period 


Before Federal Taxes 


While these problems may or may 
not be capable of solution, agre ement 
was reached that alternative pro 
posals on a “before federal taxes” 
basis would be ¢ xplored 

It was thereupon proposed by a 
conmnittee representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters that a 
“range” of profit be adopted in place 
ot a single, set figure, and that the 
range be eight per cent to ten per 


cent. The wisdom of a range within 
which actual profits might fall ap 
pealed to the subcommittee as likely 
to prevent unduly frequent rate re 
Visians of insignificant amount, cor 
responding in principle to the pres 
ent actual practices of some state 
insurance departments. However, it 
seemed desirable to establish a nor- 
mal standard of a single figure which 
could be applied in rate calculations, 
with a provision that rates would not 
be adjusted unless profits fell outside 
of a reasonable range above or be 
low the standard figure. 


Plas 1%, 


The data available as to a reason 
able protit factor have been carefully 
considered. In the opinion of the 
subcommittee no conclusive evidence 
has been pr uluced to support a profit 
factor either higher or lower than 
the tive per cent standard established 
in the 1921 Profit Formula. Inas 
much as each member of the sub 
committee finds it possible to sup 
port this profit factor, after giving 
due weight to the considerations 
which he deems to be appropriate, 
the subcommittee recommends that 
the five per cent profit factor be 
retained, to which should be added 
an additional factor for the catas 
trophe hazard. Consideration of 
available data leads the subcommit 
tee to the conclusion that one, per 
cent is a fair and reasonable addi 
tional allowance for catastrophes 


Profit Range 


The question as to the range 
within which profits should be al 
lowed to fall without rate revision 
is almost wholly one of judgment 
Ihe subcommittee considers the 
range proposed by the National 
Board in its suggestion of an eight 
per cent to ten per cert factor to be 
too narrow. A more practical range, 
it believes, would be two points 
either way from the standard figure 
adopted 


Based on these conclusions, there- 
fore, the subcommittee recommends 
that the 1921 Profit Formula be 
amended to provide a profit factor 
of six per cent of premium rates 
consisting of five per cent for profit 
and one per cent for catastrophes, 
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and that rates should not be subject 
to revision unless actual profits ex- 
ceed eight per cent or fall below four 
per cent. 

It is recommended that the de- 
tailed exhibit set forth in the 1921 
report for determination of under- 
writing results in an individual state 
be discarded inasmuch as its terms 
do not correspond with those found 
currently in underwriting exhibits. 
Furthermore, the method to be em- 
ployed in determining underwriting 
results for an individual state may 
well depend upon the state’s particu- 
lar rate regulatory procedure. This 
problem, therefore, appears to be one 
that should be left for decision by 
the states. 

While the subcommittee believes 
that the recommended factor for 
profit and catastrophes will, under 
present conditions, reasonably and 
adequately compensate capital at risk 
in the fire insurance business, it is 
conceivable that changing economic 
conditions will in time make it de- 
sirable to adjust the factor upward 
or downward. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that appropriate study be 
given to the matter at reasonable in- 
tervals. 


Major Issue 


One of the major issues which led 
to the appointment of this subcom- 
mittee was the difference of opinion 
between the All-Industry Confer- 
ence Committee and the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners as to the proper standard 
for profit in the making of insurance 
rates. Both the Fire, Marine and 
Inland Marine Rate Regulatory Bill 
and the Casualty and Surety Rate 
Regulatory Bill, as approved by the 
National Association of 
Commissioners at its 
June, 1946, provided for “a reason 
able margin for* profit and 
tingencies.”’ The asterisk referred to 
the following footnote : 


“The All-Industry 
Comnuttee believes the word ‘un 
derwriting’ should precede the 
word ‘profit... The National As 
sociation of Insurance 
sioners is giving further study of 
this matter.” 


Insurance 
meeting in 


coli- 


Conference 


Commis 


Three years have elapsed since 
this action was taken. In the mean- 
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time, rate regulatory laws have been 
passed in all states; most of these 
laws follow closely the language of 
the model bills. A majority of the 
laws enacted refer to “underwriting 
profit,” while a smaller number refer 
to “profit.” It would serve no useful 
purpose to deal here with the merits 
of either standard, inasmuch as these 
laws are now in force and reflect the 
decisions reached by individual state 
legislatures. The construction to be 
placed on the language of particular 
statutes will be a matter for each 
state to determine, that is, whether 
the insertion or omission of the word 


“underwriting” either precludes or 
requires consideration of investment 
income, if any, attributable to the 
underwriting function 


MULTIPLE LOCATION PLAN 


NEW multiple location risk rat 

ing plan, based on debits and 
credits similar to but apparently less 
flexible than the McCarl plan, has 
been approved by the Multiple Loca- 
tion Service Office. Approval was 
not unanimous, with several impor- 
tant carriers voting against it and 
others abstaining 
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Reinsurance Lessens the Shock. |n the fast growing giant that is the plastics 


industry, modern equipment keeps the hundreds of busy plants relatively 


safe from explosive dusts, inflamtnable solvents and other hazards. But risk still exists. 


A serious plant accident could hold up production for weeks and involve heavy loss. 
That is why properly drawn reinsurance is among the effective 
Protective measures employed by insurance companies. Our experience 


has proved helpful to many 
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Handling Claims by Punch Cards 


T. C. MORRILL, Statistician 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


r § NUE basic principles of opera 
tion of any mechanized sys 
tem for loss controls are the 

same. A master punch card is pro- 

duced for each claim reported. Case 
developments, payments, changes in 
valuation, closings, reopenings, ete. 
are processed, by tabulating ma- 
chines, against that master card. 

What I wish to stress is the by- 
products and controls, which we de- 
velop from our mechanized com- 
pensation system, particularly, from 
the standpoint of reserves. 


Reserves 


In my opinion, the most impor- 
tant point in the mechanized sys- 
tem is the control of reserves. We 
place the responsibility of valuing 
cases on our branch offices. We be- 
lieve that the local people are closest 
to the case. We do, however main- 
tain a staff of examiners, in the 
home office, to review the work of 
the branches on serious cases. 

At the time the case is registered, 
the local office sets up an original 
the the 
for compensation and 


estimate of cost of 
separately, 
medical. These original estimates, 
because of scant information avail- 
able, are, at best, guesses Accord- 
ingly, at the time the first weekly 
compensation payment is made, and 
again at the time of the seventh 
weekly payment, we require the 
branch office to submit a 
valuation, whether or not there has 
been any change in their estimate of 
the total cost of the case. 


case, 


revised 
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In this connection, there is an in- 
teresting point. In our company, 
we pay by check. The stub on the 
right-hand side extends beyond the 
original check so that the payment 
and the notification, to the home of- 
fice, of the change of valuation are 
accomplished by a single document. 

There is a double saving in this 
operation. First, the branch office 
prepares only one document. Sec 
ondly, only one punch card is pre 
pared, manually. We do reproduce 
a revision card from the payment 
card, but running a reproducer is 
much less expensive than hand 
punching a separate card. 

Six months after the case is re- 
ported, and semiannually thereafter, 
the branch office is required to sub 
mit revised estimates. At any time, 
in the intervals, that the branch of- 
fice detects a change in value, they 
submit revised estimates, either in 
conjunction with a payment or by a 
separate, so-called, substantial 
change notice. 

Having placed the responsibility 
on the branch office, we wish to be 
sure that they are actually setting 
up adequate estimates. Each month, 
we summarize the accumulated paid 
losses on closed cases plus the esti- 
mated total cost of open cases for 
each branch office for each report 
month together with the number of 
accidents reported. By means of a 
calculating punch, the average value 
is figured for each breakdown. The 


summary cards are then listed by 
tabulator. 

We also maintain average value 
development charts. During the 
current year, we post the changes in 
average values for each branch office, 
for each report month, each month. 
Thereafter, we enter the develop- 
ments, semiannually. ‘This tells us 
whether the trend is upward or 
downward, indicating whether the 
branch office is over-estimating or 
under-estimating, in the first place, 
and how that office compares with 
the over-all, 


Small Expense 


As these figures are developed, 
automatically by machines, there is 
little expense involved and we have 
a very adequate picture as to the 
accuracy of our incurred losses de- 
veloped from the individual case 
estimates 

To devel the actual reserve on 
open cases, we summarize, each 
month, all open cases by the various 
statistical breakdowns, vear of issue, 
With the total estimated 
cost of the cases and the accumulated 


state, etc. 


paid-to-date in each summary card 
the reserve would be the net differ- 
ence. We reproduce the accumulated 
paid into the incurred fields as 
credits. We then tabulate the reserve 
by the statistical breakdowns. 
Considering some of the special as- 
reserves, of primary im- 
are reserves against re- 
and reserves against in- 


pects of 
portance 
openings 


(Continued on the 


next pege) 
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Time-tested strength and 
stability, of course... but, 
just as important, people... 
a rather special kind of 
people. 
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Handling Claims—Continued 


curred, but unreported claims. This 
is only indirectly connected with our 
mechanized system. As previously 
noted, a card is punched for each 
claim reported. This punching is 
done on our accidents reported card. 
From this card, the master card is 
reproduced. The original cards are 
used for the accidents reported tabu- 
lations. 

The tabulations, by accident date 
and report date, give us the relative 
number of accidents which are re- 
ported late. From this percentage, 
together with the average value, we 
calculate a reserve against incurred, 
but unreported claims. These tabu- 
lations are on a monthly basis, not a 
daily basis. In other words, the re- 
ports are prepared at month-end to 
show the number of cases reported 
during the current month with acci- 
dent dates in prior months. 


Reasons for Late Reportings 


We find two basic reasons for late 
reportings. First, there are late re- 
portings from the policyholder. Sec- 
ondly, the branch office cannot al- 
ways get the case registered and into 
the home office during the current 
month. In other words, there are, in 
reality, two report dates ; the date on 
which the case was reported to 
the branch office and the date on 
which the case was recorded in the 
home office. It is the home office 
registration date that we use in our 
tabulations. 

At year-end, this has given us 
some problems. We have had some 
dispute with state examiners over 
whether or not cases reported to the 
branch offices, but not yet registered 
in the home office, were properly 
carried as incurred, but unreported 
claims. Technically speaking, these 
cases are reported, but from a prac- 
tical standpoint, there must be a cut- 
off date at month-end ; otherwise we 
could never get our reports out on 
time 

As to reopenings, the work is tied 
in directly with our mechanized sys 
tem. Reopened cases are removed, by 
hand, daily from the closed file. The 
accumulated paid losses, on the old 
closed master card, are reproduced 
into the reopening card. The re- 
opening cards are reproduced for 


reopening tabulations before being 
inserted in the open tile. 

The reproduced cards are held un- 
til month-end. We then tabulate the 
reopenings by original reporting 
date, accumulating claim counts, ac- 
cumulated losses paid-to-date and the 
new, estimated total cost of the cases. 
These tabulations are accumulated 
and the percentages of cases re- 
opened and the relative lateness of 
reopenings by original reporting 
dates compiled. The amounts are 
compared with the total incurred, 
open and closed, for all cases of those 
report dates. 

By this method, we can determine 
a percentage to apply to each report- 
ing period to be carried as a reserve 
against reopenings. 


Risk Experience 

Another important by-product of 
the punch card system for loss con- 
trol is individual risk experience. We 
are now on our third different pro- 
cedure for developing such experi- 
ence. I am going to cover each of 
the three methods we have used so 
that, if any of my readers now has, 
or is considering, a mechanized loss 
system, he may benefit from our trial 
and error. 

Our first idea was to have, in ad- 
dition to our master file of punch 
cards in claim number order, a sec- 
ond file in policy number order. We 
found tywo difficulties ; first, much ad- 
ditional’ sorting time and, secondly, 
that policy numbers are not signifi- 
cant. As to sorting time, each month 
as changes were made in the claim 
number file, the changes had to be 
sorted to policy number order to 
amend the policy number file. 

The second difficulty, on policy 
numbers, is that the policy numbers 
were assigned by the policywriting 
units as they received authorization 
to write the policies. The same prob- 
lem probably exists in both a direct 
writing company and one which 
writes through agents. Some policies 
are written well in advance of ef- 
fective date while others are held on 
binder until well after effective date. 
This policy sequence bears no rela- 
tion to effective and expiration dates 
To select the policies desired, it was 
necessary to run the entire file 
through a collator. 

The second idea we tried was to 
have only one file in claim number 
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order and to select the claims wanted 
for risk experience, by means of 
finder cards. Here again, we gave 
ourselves two serious problems 
First, there was the extra work of 
producing the finder cards SEC 

ondly, and more important, we found 
that, to do this work, the file in 
claim number order was tied up too 
much with the finder card work and 
interfered with the regular monthly 
work. 

The third system, and the one now 
in use, which we are finding very 
effective, is a second tile by issue 
month and year in claim number 
order. This tile contams all cases 
for the issue, both open and closed 
After the monthly work in claim 
number order has been processed, 
there is litthke work to reproducing 
the changes, sorting them by issue 
month and vear and merging them 
with the issue tile. When it is desired 
to prepare risk analyses or unit re 
ports for a particular month, the en- 
tire month can be lifted from the file 
ina matter of seconds. When special 
reports are wanted, the issue month 
is known and only one-twelith of the 
file is run through the collator to 
select the cards to be used 


Types of Reports 


There are three types of individual 
risk experience reports which we 
prepare. The first, and most im 
portant, is the unit report. [eighteen 
months after expiration, that issue 
month is lifted from the file and 
sorted to state and policy number 
order. The cases are then listed on 
work sheets. The work sheets are 
used to prepare the loss side of the 
unit report. The cards, after the 
work sheets have been listed, are de 
stroved Of course, changes in that 
issue month file occur the next 
month: But thus, only those cases 
which have changes will be in the tile 
at the time of second reporting and 
again at third reporting. By having 
only changed cases at the time of sec 
ond and third reporting, the work is 
materially reduced. 

The second type of individual risk 
experience which we prepare is the 
risk analysis. For underwriting pur 
poses, it is advisable to know the 
trend of current year experience as 
well as the previous years’ experi 
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UTILITIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


AFFILIATED COmPan: 


PREFERRED 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
ESTABLISHED 1917 
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for auto policies 
can help boost your volume 


NOW that the ever-popular Comprehensive Personal 
Liability coverages can be readily added to our automobile 
liability policies by our new endorsement, your clients will 
be quick to appreciate the convenience and advantages of 
this arrangement when you talk with them. Here are a few 
of the sales points: 


@ Protects the insured and his family in or out of 
automobile. 


@ Covers all personal activities, including all sports. 
(Especially important when on vacations.) 


@ For accidents other than automobile, $250 Medical 
Payments coverage applies to each injured person 
except the insured and persons residing on his 
premises. (Most insureds have already purchased 
Medical Payments insurance in connection with 
automobile insurance.) 


No separate policy necessary. 


Same low cost as a separate policy — $10 a year 
for $10,000. 


e@ This new endorsement can be added at any time — 
you need not wait until the policy is renewed. 


AS A SALES AID FOR YOU our current general and business 
magazine advertising highlights this endorsement. Here’s a 
real Opportunity to increase your commission income with- 
out writing additional or separate policies. Any one who 
has our private passenger car liability policy but 
no CPL is a ready prospect. Write for a free 
copy of our recent “Mailroad to Profits” which 
features this new endorsement. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Casualty + Surety + Automobile + Inland Marine 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Handling Claims—Continued 


ence from the unit report. From our 
file, in issue date order, we select, 
each month, the issue month seven 
months previous. So as not to disturb 
this file, we repre uluce the cards, im- 
mediately, and return the original 
cards to file. From the reproduced 
cards, we delete cards with accident 
dates in the last month so that we 
may prepare six months’ current ex- 
perience, valued as of seven months 
We use a seven-month valuation date 
to pick up late reportings. The cards 
are then sorted by state and policy 
number. This sort is the inverse of 
the unit report so as to group all 
states under one policy together 
The cards are then listed on the same 
work sheet form as for units. 


Itemized Statements 


The third type of individual risk 
experience is the itemized statement. 
This report, we prepare quarterly, 
making for each policy five state- 
ments ; first, second, third and fourth 
quarters and a fifth report—three 
months after expirations to pick up 
late reportings. To prepare this re- 
port, we use finder cards. There is 
an advantage to a finder card and 
that is that the name of claimant can 
be punched on the finder card. 


The finder cards are punched from 
the policvholder index cards. At each 
punching, we produce finder cards 
only for accidents reported during 
the previous quarter. .\s soon as the 
cards have been sorted to claim num- 
ber order for collating against the 
correct issue month, we reproduce 
them and hold the reproduced cards 
for the next quarterly report. This 
serves both repunching and sorting. 
The cards are matched against the 
correct month from the issue file 
Amounts are then reproduced from 
the issue file cards to the finder 
cards. The tinder ecards are then re 
sorted to policy number order. The 
cards are then listed on the. state- 
ment forms. We have not attempted 
to use heading cards in this opera 
thou. There would be such a vari 
ation of actual location headings and 
sheet headings that it would be virtu- 
ally a hand count to insert them, sé 
we insert the headings by typewriter 
after the reports have been tabulated. 
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President’s Conference 


Sa result of deliberations at the 
2 APresident’s Highway Safety 
Conference held last month in Wash- 
ington, a movement is growing to 
measure the progress of highway 
safety throughout the nation by all 
types of accidents rather than by 
fatal accidents alone. According to 
Julien H. Harvey, manager of the 
\ceident Prevention Department ot 
the j and 
Surety Companies, emphasis on the 


\ssociation of Casualty 
need for a more accurate measuring 
device than the fatality rate was one 
of the most interesting developments 
of the meetings, held this vear for 
the double purpose of reporting on 
progress and determining the work 
still to be accomplished by states and 
communities in putting into real ef- 
fect the recommendations of the Ac 
tion Program: adopted the 
conference in 1946 


first 


Better Statistics Sought 


Mr. Harvey said that the criterion 
of safety now generally accepted is 
based solely on the fatality rate 
the number of deaths per 100,000, 
OOO miles traveled -without taking 
into account the personal injury and 
property damage accidents which 
cause great suffering and loss each 
year 
among 


There is a wide divergence 
states in the reporting of 
property damage accidents, he said, 
making comparative statistics diff 
cult to obtain, but almost all states 
require personal injury reporting 
Mr. Harvey predicted that if these 
personal injury reports are more 
closely analyzed in addition to the 
fatalities, a real improvement in the 
adequacy and use of accident rec- 
ords will be achieved 
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The Committee on Engineering 
bre might out several projects for con 
certed action that should be of vital 
interest to the general public. Among 
these was the need for detinite ac 
tion against the diversion of parking 
meter revenues to any other source 
than traffic improvement.  COther 
projects under discussion included 
the stimulation of state officials to 
take the initiative in getting local 
authorities in on the program aad 
the need for competent engineering 
guidance in the installation of tratti 
signals and = other 
The poimt was also made that many 
municipal units are not using the 
traffic engineers they have employed 
to their fullest capacity. Engineers 
should be called on for analysis and 
planning as well as installation jobs 
expansion of the traffic traiming pro 
gram was 
part in 
gineering group since adequate train 


improvements 


accorded an important 


the discussions of the en 
ing of engineers in highway design, 
traffic and maintenance is in many 
ways the crux of the problem 


Catlin's Address 


address delivered at the 
conterence, Mr. Catlin, vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Casualty, said: 

“Too frequently we attribute lack 
of enforcement to public indifference, 
and the public’s unwillingness to 
support a more rigid program. To 
me, such reasoning is merely an ex- 
for lack of constructive and 
aggressive action. Safety specialists 
know that the key to the most effec- 
tive and immediate prevention of 
accidents is the impartial enforce- 
ment of sound traffic and motor ve 
hicle licensing laws 


In an 


cuse 


“| believe it is correct to say that 
few states are doing the job thes 
would like to do, should do, and are 
capable of doing 
“\\ hy 


found in the following reasons 


The question arises 
I believe the answer can le 


“1. Insufficient funds to do an 
job 
“2. Lack of adequate manpower 


“3. Political influence.” 


He pointed out that some 


harge 


states 
do not « a license 


enough for 
effective administration 
he said, ** 
per 
Furthermore, it 
is difficult to understand why, in 


) pay for 
‘Eleven states,” still charge 


25 cents or less vear for an 


Opn rator’s license 


view of the taxes imposed in most 
states upon motorists and the reve 
nues obtained thereby, there should 
be any hesitation about making suth 


cient appropriations for domg an 


adequate enforcement job.” 


Manpower Problems 


furning his attention to 
power problems, Mr. Catlin said: 
“Ts it not evident there exists con- 


Man 


siderable instability in the adminis- 
tration of many motor vehicle de 
partments due to the relatively short 
time most motor commis- 
sioners hold office? Since the war 
there have been 35 changes in Motor 
Vehicle administrators 
the country 


vehicle 


throughout 
Does not this number 
of changes speak for itself? In prac- 
tically all states the position of motor 
vehicle administrator is an ap- 
pointive one, and therefore, involves 
selection based on political affilia- 
I would like to think we are 
rapidly approaching the time when 
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President's Conference—-Continued 


motor vehicle commissioners will be 
subject to removal from office only 
for justifiable cause.” 

Hitting at political influence in 
connection with driver licensing, Mr. 
Catlin said: 

“As for political influence, we all 
realize— based on observations coun- 
trvwide the extent to which many 
motorists whose operating abilities 
should be questioned are permitted 
to remain on the highways. Unfortu 
nately, too many motorists believe 
that if they are involved in an acci 
dent caused by their negligence noth- 
ing will be done about it 


“These people believe they are 
above the law because they know 
someone of influence who will pull 
the wires and thereby straighten out 
the situation. Only as we educate the 
public to know the extent to which 
‘Mr. Fix-It’ is interfering with and 
handicapping enforcement authora 
ties in their efforts to provide greater 
safety for us all can we hope to elimi- 
nate this unhealthy influence.” 


LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 

Laces. 
Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 
Sofas. 

Chairs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Etc., Etc. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPA/RED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2.3574 (26th Year) 


HOSPITAL CHECK-UP 


Hl National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, with the cooperation 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the American Medical .\ssocia- 
tion, the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
plans a country-wide inspection of 
hospitals for fire safety purposes 
with a view to preventing loss of life 
in hospital fire tragedies such as have 
occurred recently 
The inspections will be made en 
tirely on a public service basis under 
the direction of experienced fire pre 
vention and safety engineers without 
regard to rates, premiums, or other 
commercial aspects of insurance. In 
addition to the groups mentioned, the 
cooperation of fire marshals and tire 
chiefs as well as other interested 
Federal, state and local officials will 
be sought in the work. Where steps 
of a similar nature are already under 
way at the instance of state and local 
authorities, the National Board hos- 
pital inspection survey will be coor 
dinated with them 
It is estimated that the inspections 
will cover some 6,000 hospitals in the 
United States, including Federal, 
state, city and privately-owned and 
voluntary hospitals of all kinds. The 
plan is to have the inspections made 
by trained tire prevention and safety 
engineers from the inspection and 
engineering bureaus of the National 
Board and all other organizations in 
hoth the fire and casualty insurance 
business, with the aid of specially 
qualitied tield men of the individual 
Companies 
The inspection will deal net only 
with structural features and condi 
tions in the hospitals, but with other 
physical arrangements and “house 
keeping” methods for the elimination 
of hazards. Fire safety practices and 
fire drills also will be considered 


MOTOR ACCIDENTS 
motor 


N-THE-JOB vehicle 
accidents claim the lives of 


about 2,500 men yearly, according 
to a report of the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. These occupational fatalities 
make up & per cent of all motor 
vehicle deaths, and about 15 per cent 
of all fatal accidents on the job 

\ study of industrial life insur- 
ance death claim records for the past 
three vears shows that three-fifths 
of those killed in occupational motor 
vehicle accidents were driving at the 
time, another fifth were riding in the 
vehicle, and an almost equal propor- 
tion were non-riders. Of the 363 
deaths in the insurance study, 267 
were from truck accidents, 38 from 
passenger car, and 13 from taxicab 
accidents 

Kleven of those killed were pro- 
fessional automobile racing drivers, 
most of them in midget racers, and 
six were firemen on their way to or 
returning from fires. 

The most common types of acci- 
dents causing death among drivers 
were vehicles turning over when the 
driver lost control and collisions with 
other motor vehicles. Many drivers 
also were killed in collisions of their 
vehicles with railroad trains, or such 
fixed objects as trees, pillars, bridge 
abutments, and fences. Falls from 
moving trucks of men riding in the 
body of the truck and accidents in 
which men at work on the roadway 
were run down also took relatively 
heavy tolls. 

“The situation points to the need 
for a broadening of present street 
and highway safety programs,” the 
statisticians advise. “Much remains 
to be done to protect workers ex 
posed to the automobile hazard. In 
creased efforts are called for, es 
pecially among emplovers operating 
only small fleets of vehicles.” 


PEDIGREE COUNTS — ENGLISH SETTER — Origin dates back 
to 16th century and is still first in popularity today as a hunting 
dog. Handsome, brave and affectionate — a good house dog. 


» The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. 
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A SAFE YEAR 


NDUSTRY had a banner satety 

year in 1948 according to the 
National Safety Council. Last vear’s 
industrial injury rates, released by 
the Council in advance of the 19.9 
edition of “Accident Facts,” 
nual statistical 
substantial 


Its an- 
vearbook, shows a 
reduction in both  fre- 
quency and severity of accidents to 
employees as compared with 1947, 
The accident frequency rate for all 
industries submitting company re 
ports to the Council, based on the 
number of disabling 
1,000,000) man-hours, 
1948——-a reduction of 13 
from the vear before. 
The industry 
again led all other industries by turn 
ing in the lowest frequeney rate. Its 


injuries per 
11.49 in 
per 


was 
cent 


communications 


rate was 2.00-—a 13 per cent reduce 
tion from 1947. The aircraft manu 
facturing industry was second best 
with a frequency rate of 4.56. This 
was a reduction of 36 per cent and 
brought the aircraft manufacturing 
industry up from fifth place standing 
in 1947. 

Lumbering was at the bottom of 
the frequency list in 1948, with a 
rate of 49.04, but this represented a 
reduction of 18 per cent from the 
year before. Coal mining, which 
ranked next to the bottom of the fre- 
quency list in 1947, ended 1948 in 
the same position with a rate of 
46.00——a 15 per cent reduction. 

The accident severity rate for all 
industries reporting to the Council, 
based on the number of days lost per 
1,000 man-hours, was 1.12 last year 

a reduction of 9 per cent from 
1947. 

Communications had the 
lowest severity rate, leading all other 
industries last year with a rate of .18 

a 13 per cent increase over 1947. 
The tobacco industry ranked second 
in 1948 with a rate of .19, a reduc- 
tion of 21 per cent from the previous 
year, when it was in fourth place 


agam 


In terms of severity, coal mining 
once more stayed at the bottom of 
the list, with the highest accident 
severity rate of 7.61. But this was a 
4 per cent reduction from 1947. Min- 
ing, other than coal, ranked second 
from the bottom both vears, but its 
1948 rate of 6.37 was worse by 3 
per cent than the year before 
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THREE TOP CAUSES OF AUTO ACCIDENTS 


LAIN stupidity, bad manners, 

and liquor are the top three 
causes of automobile accidents, ac- 
counting for three-fourths of all 
fatalities, or over 24,000 deaths per 
year, according to a case analysis by 
Northwestern National Life 
ance Company. 


Insur- 


May is the month when the auto 
death toll starts a steady climb which 
hits it climax on Christmas eve and 
Christmas day, the study points out 


By far the top killers are the 
“stupid” group of driver offenses 
excessive speed, ignoring — trattic 


signs or tratlic officers, passing on 
hills or and other miscel 
“dimwit™ violations. ‘The 
study finds that one or more,of these 


curves, 
laneous 


offenses ts involved in 40 per cent of 
all fatal accidents, and is the princi 
pal cause of 32 per cent 


Foolish actions by adult pedes 


trians—crossing against traffic sig 
nals, crossing intersections diag- 
onally, crossing between intersec- 


tions, coming from behind parked 
cars, and walking in the roadway in 
the same direction as traffic cause 
another 12 per cent of fatalities, 
based on experience records of 1946, 
1947 and 1948, the study finds. Thus 
44 per cent of our annual traffic 
death toll results from failures by 
driver or pedestrian to use common 
sense. 


Bad manners, such as road hog 


driving over the center line or 
actually on the wrong side of the 


ging 


road, and “barging through” when 
the other fellow has the right-of-way 
cause another 15 per cent of traffic 
fatalities, the records reveal 

Tratt 
estimated by 


deaths due to alcohol are 
the company statis 
ticians at a minimum of 15 per cent 

12 per cent due to drinking by 
drivers and 3 per cent due to drink- 
ing by pedestrians. This is the most 
dithicult 
recurately, the study points out, be 


group of cases to measure 
cause many drinking drivers try to 
conceal such facts m case of an acci 

dent, and an unknown number suc 

ceed Second, a considerable proper 
tion of other violations such as reck 
are <clirectly 
blamed tor certain accidents, would 


less) driving, which 
not be committed if the driver were 
tully sober and his judgment clear 
\n average of state records indi 
cates that of all drivevs involved in 
fatal accidents, 20 per cent by their 
own admission or by testimony of 
witnesses, have been drinking—un 
doubtedly much less than the actual 
total-—and & to 9 per cent are defi- 
nitely classed as drunk. Therefore a 
figure of 12 per cent of traffic fatali- 
ties due to drinking by drivers is 
probably an underestimate, the study 


savs. 


WANTED 


Well-established progressive 
insurance organization desires 
top-flight PROCEDURE ANA- 
LYST to analyze existing pro- 
cedures and to create new ones 
for a casualty insurance com- 
pany. Job requires man under 
45 with a college education and 
at least five years of experience 
in the field. Must have a com- 
plete knowledge of a casualty 
company operation. Give all 
desired information: personal, 
educational, and work histories. 
All replies confidential. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR, AN 


ACTUARY 


One of the largest progres- 
sive midwestern insurance firms 
offers an opportunity for an 
ACTUARY in its GROUP IN- 
SURANCE department. Experi- 
ence in group insurance desir. 
able. Give complete personal, 
educational, and work histories. 
All replies confidential. 


i12C 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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STATE LEGISLATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Hk Massachusetts administra- 
es is backing a compulsory 
non-oceupational disability bill pro 
viding for coverage in a monopolis 
tic state fund. The bill which 1s 
similar to that of Rhode Island and 
would be administered as an ad 
to unemployment comlpelisa 
tion is backed by labor interests and 
opposed by insurance men. Numer- 
ous other bills of this type have been 
introduced in the state's legislature 
this vear with no particular interest 
shown for any of them. Insurance 
interests have been unable to agree 
among themselves as to what type of 
bill, if any, they desire and are 
united only in their opposition to the 
monopolistic type of legislation 

The Ohio legislature has passed 
and sent to the governor a bill which 
would make sweeping increases in 
workmen's compensation benetits 
Among other increases, the weekly 
maximum would be upped to $35, 
the maximum for temporary disa- 
bility from $4,200 to $6,000 and 
death benetits from $7,500 to $8,000, 
Following this same trend, a_ bill 
passed by the Alabama legislature 
raises weekly pavments to $21, med- 
ical payments to $500 and death 
benefits to S8400,. \nother \labama 
Inll provides tor the separation ot 
the insurance department from. the 
department of commerce. The pro- 
posed department would have a 
budget of around $100,000. The 
Ohio multiple line underwriting bill 
passed by the Llouse, has received 
the recommendation of the Senate 
\n unauth 
orized insurers process act has been 
passed by the Ohio Louse 


FIRE RATE CUTS 
IRE rate cuts for Florida aud 
eTIN’ssce, botl became ettective 
July 1.) The Florida reductions, 
ranging from ten to fifteen per cent 


Insurance Comimnittes 


on specified classes of property, ap- 
ply throughout the state and will 
result in an estimated saving of 
$1,000,000 to policyholders The 
Tennessee reduction (10 to 300 per 
cent) applies to both buildings and 
contents throughout the state and 
includes all buildings except indus- 
trial and commercial. Estimated sav- 
ing is $2,500,000 


PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM 


PARTING Sunday, June 12, 

W. A. Alexander & Co., General 
\gents, Chicago, has sponsored a 
weekly radio program highlighting 
the private enterprise system. The 
program entitled “Americans, Speak 
Up.” is heard over WGN at 8:45 
p-m., Central Daylight Saving Time, 
and in many ways parallels the 
objectives of the Program For 
\merica projected by Mr. Fetzer, 
company president, at the recent Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
\gents meeting. 

ach week, announcer ill Slates 
presents a nationally prominent 
business, educational, church, or en- 
tertainment figure to discuss advan- 
tages of private as against govern- 
ment ownership. Weekly prizes are 
offered for short essays on the sub- 
yect. 

\mong the personalities presented 
or to be presented are: E. V. Rick 
enbacker; General Leslie R 
Groves; Dr. George S. Benson 
preside nt, Harding College ; Senator 
Harry F. Byrd; Rev. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. D.D.; Emil Schram, 
president, New York Stock Ex- 
change; U.S. Seeretary of Com 
merce, Charles Sawyer; Gene Tun- 
ney, president, Stamford Bldg. Co. ; 
ernest T. Weir, Chairman, National 
Steel ¢ Robert OW ason, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
National Association of Manutac 
turers; and motion picture stars 
Robert Montgomery and Ginger 
Rogers 

The program is transcribed and 
is available for exclusive local spon 
sorships throughout the country 
through its) producers, America’s 
Future, Inc., 210 E. 43rd Street, 
New York. W. A. Alexander & 
Co. will make the various program 
recordings available to local busi- 
ness, community, social or educa 
tional groups, subject to schedule 
and at no cost 
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24-hour service—companies 
oaly 
CASUALTY — ALL AUTO. 
MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 
LAND MARINE — TRAILER 
MES 


416 West Bth Street, 
Los Angeles Cal 
VAndike \0ls—Day or Night 


JEWELRY DEVIATIONS 
DENIED 


HEARING was held late last 

month by the New York depart 
ment on an application by the fire 
companies of the Insurance Com 
pany of North America Companies 
for a 25’, deviation from the per 
sonal jewelry rates filed by the In 
land Marine Insurance Bureau. The 
Bureau opposed the application con 
tending that any reduction should 
apply as well to the scheduled 
jewelry portion of the personal prop- 
erty floater. It also revealed a forth- 
coming reduction of 107 which will 
apply in this manner. 


Deputy Superintendent Walter F 
Martineau denied both the applica 
tion of the Companies and the pro 
posed reduction of the Bureau. The 
decision stated that the evidence 
presented by the North America 
Companies would sustain a deviation 
of approximately 20°; from existing 
rates, but not the 25°, requested. 
Since the department's authority is 
limited to acceptance or rejection, It 
Was necessary to reject the applica 
tion 


The proposed reduction in 
the general rate level for these lines 
Was rejected on the ground that it is 
inadequate, and the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau was directed to 
submit a new filing promptly, ad 
justing rates in accordance with the 
indications of the evidence presented 


SUBSTITUTE FEDERAL 
HEALTH PLAN 


NEW health insurance plan, a 
Ferrall for the Truman pro 
gram, has been proposed in Wash- 
ington. The sponsors, all Republi- 
cans, describe it as entirely voluntary 
giving subscribers, doctors and hos 
pitals the option of participating or 
staying out. The bulk of the expense 
would be met by a levy of 3 on 
subscribers’ income up to $5,000 
with the federal and state govern- 
ments meeting any deficit. Admin- 
istration would be through the in- 
tegration and expansion of existing 
local non-protit plans and the organ 
ization of additional plans. 
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Selling As A Career 


JACQUELINE DUBERSON 
(Second Prize) 


ee ELLING as a Career” 
these words come to 
your ears what do you think of ? A 
long counter filled with articles to 
buy and patiently guarded by a vig- 
ilant salesperson? .\ way to make a 
living other than digging a ditch? A 
career in the few 
which give countless opportunities 
for advancement? All and 


one of vocations 
these 
many other ideas may come to mind. 
It’s all in how much vou know about 
selling its requirements and its re 
wards. 

\ salesman’s work is varied and 
interesting. During the course of the 
day he meets many kinds of people 

one, a hurried, impatient person 
who purchases rapidly; another, a 
slower-thinking care- 
fully weighs the value of an article 
Phere 
is the person who ts all politeness 


person who 


before buying or rejecting it 


and the opposite who feels that sales 
earth to bother 
him. Meeting these people and learn 
ing how to conduct one-self with 
them makes the occupation a chal 


men were put on 


lenge to the salesman 


Formal Education Not Essential 


Courses in salesmanship are given 
in many colleges and professional 
schools at fairly. reasonable rates 
Formal education in selling, while 
sometimes preferable, is not at all 
necessary for salesmanship 


good 


Many outstanding salespersons have 


had nothing more than personal abil- 
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from other Fields 


HENRY R. TRAUBE 
(First Prize) 


F SOME time or another a 
salesman has probably rung vour 
doorbell. Maybe he selling 
vacuum cleaners, or perhaps a new 
gadget to revolutionize the open- 
ing of tin But he was one 
of the thousands who are making 
selling their career. 
There is no routine 
salesman’s job. Every day is a new 


Was 


cans. 


work in a 


day to him, every interview a new 
adventure, .\ salesman is a sports- 
man, in a sense, as selling is com- 
bative work at times. It is often a 
battle of wits, brain against brain, 
a struggle of personalities. The best 
man wins. Win must 
keep on plaving 


or se he 


The good salesman carries cheer- 
fulness enough for two; his 
tomer and himself. It is a part of 


cus- 


his equipment and is as necessary to 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The essays printed here are the top 
three of over five thousand submitted 
to the fifth annual "Selling as a Career” 
contest of the Sales Executive Club of 
New York. A recent national survey 
among high school students showed that 
less than three per cent were interested 
in a career of selling. The contest is 
designed to stimulate the interest of 
young people in selling and dispel some 
of the misinformation they have acquired 
about selling processes. Henry Traube, 
winner of the first prize, is a 16 year old 
junior in the Bronx High School of Sci- 
ence. Second and third prizes were won 
by Jacqueline Duberson and Lee Roy 
Emley, respectively, both students at the 
Hammonton, New Jersey, High School. 


LEE ROY EMLEY 
(Third Prize) 


HERE are so many phases of 
selling that it is difficult to single 
out the definite advantages and dis- 
advantages of each one. But bri madly, 
I think that the 
one’s own ticket to success is the 
outstanding advantage of this o« 
cupation. Given what it takes to suc 
ceed, it is quite possible that a person 
starting in at an early age might 
soon advance up the line to sales 
manager or other 
position. 
The opportunities to learn 
many and if a person should ever 


chance to write 


some executive 


are 


have to change to another occupa 
tion, the experience acquired would 
be an asset to him. Anyone selling 
will get a good general education and 
can quite easily acquire a sound 
business education 
There is alwavs a demand for 
personnel in this field, for selling is 
the all-important link between pro 
duction and the consumer. This 
fact brings to light one of the nu 
merous services selling renders to 
the public 
the necessities and luxuries of life to 
people 


It is the seller who brings 


Increasingly Important 


The importance of selling is con 
\s the inevitable 
buyers’ market sets in, business be 


stantly increasing 


comes more and more dependent 
upon selling, for as supply exceeds 
demand products will no longer sell 
themselves, but will have to be sold 


ed sge 
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FOR RESIDENCE AND OUTSIDE THEFT 


—Reuised Edition 


To Insurance Men and Women: 


We have just published a revised and improved edition 
of our copyrighted Residence and Outside Theft: premium 
calculator, which we first designed in 1945. It provides a 
simple method of making over 1,600 separate calculations 
with only one adjustment of the slide rule. All rating terri- 
tories in 25 states are covered. 

The caleulator is of convenient pocket size, printed on 
durable, glossed cardboard. If you think it would be inter- 


esting or helpful to you. we shall be glad to send you one. 


1842 1989 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET @ NEW YORK 5S, 

Baltimore Boston Chicago . Cleveland Detroit. Houston Lo« Angeles 
Newark New Haven Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Syracuse 
Marie, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 

futomobile, Liability and Casualty Insurane 


Traube—Continued 


him,,as his sales material. Every 
salesthan is a bit of a philosopher. 
He tries to “buck-up” his customers ; 
win them over with his zest for liv- 
ing. His nature broadens, grows too 
large to be troubled with  trifles 
Those who loathe “stay-at-home” 
routine jobs, should explore the pos 
sibilities of selling as a career. No 
two days are alike. Selling is a 
daily adventure, “ten easy lessons” 
living that never grow monoto 
nous. 


The salesman gets a deep satis 
faction from making new friends 
He helps other people. That is how 
he makes his business succeed. He 
looks on his customers not merely 
as so much profit but rather as other 
men, as pals, the friends who make 
his business both pleasant and profit- 
able. The salesman sells himself with 
every sale. His hobby is people; his 
work, an outlet for his interest in 
them 

The salesman 1s self-sufficient and 
gets ahead because he carries his 
work within him. It is impossible to 
name a line of business in which 
salesmanship is not used, and ot 
which it does not form an important 
part. The great inventions we know 
today would have remained prac- 
tically unknown if salesmen had not 
taken hold of them and shown them 
to the people. The man who can 
sell need never be out of a job 


Selling Is a Service 


Selling is a service, the object ot 
which is to change a “no” into a 
“ves.” If a customer says “ves” no 
salesmanship is needed. An order 
blank will do \ real salesman Is 
his client's friend. He gets rid of his 
indifference and gives him a new 
viewpoint. He helps the housewife ; 
shows her new wavs and new things 

Selling opens new doors; brings 
light where hitherto there was no 
light. It is a rewarding field and 
offers self-development to those who 
would seek success. Explore selling! 
Phere is more to it than you think 


GRAMMAR 


He knew the precise ene moment 
when to say nothing. Wi 
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Underwriters equipped 
with Employers contracts 
escape of avoidable 
wear and tear. They enjoy 
reliability, flexibility, ease 
of operation—factors of 
comfort for top executives 
with top rank jobs to do. 


Employers Reinsurance 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Emley—from page 85 


Selling requires no advanced edu- 
cational or other preparation, but 
anything of this kind is desirable 
and ot advantage to the person 
entering the field of selling. The 
fact that no specialized preparation 
is required eliminates much of the 
expense usually 
breaking into 


connected with 


a profession. 
It is not difficult to enter the oc- 
cupation, for with business expand- 


ing and new businesses springing up, 
young salesmen are constantly being 


sought to sell their products. Big 
or small, most manufacturers must 
have salesmen in order to exist 


Essential Requirements 
Requirements are few. No special 
physical requirements are necessary. 
In fact, offers jobs which 
many handicapped people can_ fill 
very well. One need not be bodily 


selling 


sTATEM 


LIABILITIES - 


\iwoonp 
nt, First N inh, 
Minneapolis, Mir 
Fineu 
f ent, 
Minneapol Minnesota 
\ Haus 
President 
HE 
upolis, t 
» 
/ ent a Treasurer 
ince 
\l 


Bank Stock Corporation, 


finnivt 


POLICYHOLDERS SU RPLUS 


OFFICERS 
C. W. HALL, 

President 
J. C. HULLETT, 
Vice 
FREDERIC D. WELD, 
Secretary 
LUNDQOUIST, 


Treasurer 


President 


L.A 


MICHAEL SCHWEIHS, 
F. T. FENN, 
J. B. BERKVAM, 
O. B. JACORS, 


N. E. JOHNSON, 


Assistant Secretaries 


- + $3,938,621.00 
1,610,972.00 


2,327,649.00 


TORS 
S. Kremer 
H’resident, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Harttord, Connecticut 


Rosert MacGrecor 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


\kruur H. Quay 
‘tice President 

First National Bank, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BL 
President, 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Weep 
Minneap 


Frepertc 
Secretary, 


EDGAR 


Zeus 
restdent 
Jetferson Transportation Co 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


kept her husband under.” 


strong to sell, for here in America, 
thank God, things aré not forced 
upon people but rather people de- 
cide for themselves what they wish 
to buy. It requires a person who is 
mentally, and not only bodily, strong 
to sell. For intelligence and an 
attractive personality are the es- 
sential requirements needed to make 
a successful salesman. 

An effective salesman must be able 
to sell himself and his ideas to a 
person, for the selling of his product 
will be much simpler if he is able to 
win the customer's interest and con- 
fidence. The salesman must have 
enough intelligence to get in and see 
the prospect on good terms and, by 
all means, to be able to explain and 
demonstrate his product thoroughly 
and exactly. Besides having a 
friendly, convincing personality, a 
good salesman must be 
and not give up too easily 


aggressive 
, although, 
he should try not to be domineering. 

Summing up the major require- 
ments, [ would say that the keys to 
successful selling are personality, in 
telligence, and aggressiveness 

In regard to the working schedule, 
a person doing actual selling can 
many times put in as much time as 
and feels necessary to 
meet or exceed his sales quota, or 
to satisfy his personal needs 


he desires 


Numerous Contacts 


Certainly the occupation offers 
every opportunity to associate with 
other people. Salesmen come in con- 
tact with many people—people of all 

nationalities, and 
For this reason a salesman 
is most apt to be a citizen, 
for he is aware of the conditions and 
situations which exist about him. 

I think that selling is a real chal 
lenge to American ingenuity and 


classes, occupa- 
tions. 


enterprise and that it offers unlimited 
opportunities to young people. It 
pays large dividends to those 
can make 


who 
a successtul career of it 
Indeed, there is nothing to be ven- 


tured and everything to be gained by 
accepting the challenge 


see where a woman was 


Mamma: “I 
awarded $2,000 for the loss of a thumb. 
! didn't realize that a thumb was that valu- 
able.” 


“lt must have been the one she 
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CATCH THE BIG ONES 


EW men entering the insurance 

business frequently feel a sense 
of hesitation in quoting large pre- 
miums. Apparently they are under 
the impression that a sizable pre- 
mium may “scare off a sale.” 

An agent told us recently how he 
had in mind soliciting a doctor for 
an accident policy in the amount of 
$10,000 principal sum, $100.00 
weekly indemnity and $2,000 blanket 
medical reimbursement. The more he 
thought about it, the more he feared 
that the mention of $150.25 might 
discourage his prospect. Conse- 
quently, at the last minute he 
switched to a more limited, less ex 
pensive form. 

Imagine his surprise when, at the 
conclusion of his sales presentation, 
the doctor said, “The policy sounds 
good as far as it goes but | want to 
be sure | have ample protection and 
I'm willing to pay for it.” Needless 
to say, the agent quickly switched 
to the $150.25 policy and the pros 
pect said it was “exactly what he 
needed.”” 


One Man's Experience 


Robert J. Sand of the Krait 
Brothers Agency at Camden, New 
Jersey describes his sale of a $307.00 
comprehensive liability 
policy, combined with comprehensive 


general 


personal 

“As 1 waited for my prospect, I 
was entertained by his two small 
children at the same time mulling 
over in my mind how I was going to 
say $307.00. After my prospect ar- 
rived, we got down to facts. He was 
pleased and surprised with the large 
I told him about 
products liability and all the other 
features, finally coming to compre- 
hensive personal liability which even 


scope of yverage 
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took into consideration his dog. I 
was now just around the corner from 
the delivery price. When I told him 
the premium was $307, he didn't 
even bat an eyelash. ‘The policy 
sounds great, he said, as he wrote 
his check.” 

The moral of the story is this: 
“Don't let the big ones scare you. 
Quote a premium which will do the 
job and you'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the results.” 


The Actna-iz 


PROVEN SALES THEME 


EMEMBER the theme! ‘Accident insur- 
ance is excellent. By all means carry it, 
but do not stop there. Your exposure to loss 
of earnings and expensive medical care re- 
sulting from sickness is three times as great 
as that from accident. Protect yourself two 
ways!" 
-National of Detroit's Aaerts Record 


A RIPE FIELD 


ONTRACTORS, like men in 
other business, have their 
problems. Costs of labor and material 
are sky-high. Competition has in 
creased as a result of so many new 
comers entering the field. Buyers’ 
resistance has cut profits on imdi- 
vidual jobs. 

3ut despite all these factors, the 
outlook for those in the building 
particularly well-established 
is rosy. Last year’s dol- 


game 
contractors 
lar volume jumped from a record 
$14 billion in 1947 to nearly $18 
billion previously unheard-ot 
total. And all authorities agree that 
1949 will see an even higher total 
spent for both private and public 
construction. They also agree that 
despite economic fluctuations, this 
figure will continue to grow because 
there is a basic construction need 
which will take years to fill. 

Pacific Employers “Messenger 


EASY PICKING 


HERE is business—plenty of it 

to be had at a bargain. We 

aren't referring to cut rates or sharp 
practices--we mean solid 
which will cost vou little in effort to 
put on vour books. Specifically we 
the 
yours by increasing the limits of cov 


business 


mean business which can be 
erage on policies written 

No matter what lines vou are writ 
ing for a client, if his business has 
been on your books more than three 
years without any change in the 
limits originally written, there is 
every chance that your client is 
under-insured 

The modern has assumed 


the role of an insurance advisor and 


agent 


with it a certain moral obligation to 
see that his clients have adequate 
protection in line with current eco 
nomic trends. Don't your 
clients to come to vou and ask for 


expect 


increased limits. It is up to you to 
show them the need. Your rewards 
will be in the form of increased com 
and prestige 
among your clients who will appre 
ciate vour efforts in their behali 


niissions increased 


under 


TELL THE LADIES 


UST present any average woman 
with the facts of property and cas- 
ualty imsurance needs and what 
to do about them and you'll be sur 
prised at how quickly vou've made a 
friend. The reason for that probably 
lies in the fact that it doesn’t take 
more than a normal graphic por 
trayal to make a woman visualize 
what it would mean to her should 
fire consume her furniture and 
household treasures, perhaps level 
the very walls of her home 
The Centralizer 
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For 37 years, through war and peace, through depression and prosperity, Lumber- 
mens has maintained a sound, steady growth. Serving more than half a million 
policyholders, Lumbermens has assets of over $93 million of which $15 million ts 


surplus and special reserves 


Lumbermens has always given reliable, economical insurance protection. Since 


Savings organization, over $335 million has been paid for losses and returned to policy: 


holders in dividends 


ewice The company, licensed in every state in the Union, and in Alaska, Hawau and the 


branch offices and hundreds of 


principal provinces of Canada, has more than 80 
claim representatives. Add to this Lumbermens trained corps of safety engineers 


and you have the kind of service that is essenual to complete insurance protection 


Figure it out for yourself. See if looking to Lumbermens for security, for savings, for service doesn’t 


add up to all-around insurance satisfaction 


Lumbermens. 


Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
James S. Kemper, chairman _H. G. Kemper, president ¢ Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire, Group: A. Me- 
Williams, manager of the casualty claim 
department, has been elected assistant sec 
retary of the Century Indemnity Com 
pany; H. Tribou, attorney in 
Aetna’s legal department, has been named 
assistant tary of the Aetna and its 
fire and casualty subsidiaries and Mervyn 

Collopy, superintendent of the Pacitic 
depariment’s inland marine department, 
has been advanced to assistant manager of 
the Pacific department 


sect 


* 


Alliance Assurance Agency: ! lis Chi 


cago agency has moved its ollice to 327 
South La Salle Street. 


American-Associated Cos.: /issell C. 
Steen, tormerly superintendent of the 
casualty department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, has been named under 
writing manager of the Minneapolis 
branch office. 


* * 


American Insurance Group: Special 
agent Albert F. Lats has 
to assist special agent Vonald J. Hum- 
phrey in Arkansas. Mr. Latz has been 
associated with a local insurance agency 
in Little Rock 


been assigned 


8 2 


American Mutual Liability: V. 
Parker, former New Orleans senior sales 
representative, has been appointed branch 
sales manager at Shreveport, Louisiana 
William J. Denning, Jr., formerly district 
claim manager at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
transferred to Providence, R. L, in the 
same capacity. 


* * 


Atlantic Mutual & Centennial: 
S. Goble, who was formerly with the De 
troit office, h ! manager of 
the Cleve Philip S. P 
Carpenter, who was 
rine manager of the 
ton Insurance 
Philadelphia office to assis 
erations 

A new service office has been opened at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan with Alfred E 

uber, state agent, in charge. K. L. Clos- 
ser has been appointed special agent in 
eastern Michigan 


s been appornte 


inlar d ma 
Washing- 


Company. joined the 
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Braniff Co., T. J.: Leslie A 


has resigned as assistant manager o1 
American Aviation Underwriters to as 
sume the managership of this local agency 
m Dallas, Texas. The brokerage business 
heretotore carried on by the company at 
Oklahoma City is to be consolidated with 
the new local agency in Dallas. The gen 
eral agency operated under the same name 
will continue to be operated in Oklahoma 
City. 


rtrulge 


Farmers’ Fire: /. J. Ferguson has been 
appointed western department 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


manager 


* 


Fire Asseciation Group: Special agent 
Joseph G. Junior, who was tormerly in 
charge of the Maryland-District ot Co- 
lumbia-Delaware territory, has been 
named resident manager of the new 
northern New Jersey service office at 
Newark. He is succeeded in his previous 
work by special agent John H. Beck, who 
has been associated with Mr. Junior. 


* 


Fireman's Fund Group: Granville 
Libby, who has been a senior marine un- 
derwriter in the Pacific department, has 
been made assistant marine secretary of 
the fire and marine companies of this 
group 

Albert L. Gubler has been promoted to 
resident auditor in New York City 


* * 


Glens Falls Indemnity: © 
Fagan has been named field supervisor 0 
the claims department. 


2 2 @ 


Hartford Accident: Luman E. 


liams, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the fidelity and surety department in 
Chicago, has been appointed superintend 
ent of the bond department of the Okla 
homa City office. Raymond 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
bonding department of the agents’ service 
department at the home office. He will 
supervise the bonding activities of the 
company throughout New England and 
eastern New York State. 

Charles H. Phillips, who has been 
superintendent of the bonding department 
ot the Buffalo office, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the western depart- 
ment. 


Patton, J 


Hartford Steam Boiler: David H. 


Tester, tormerly a special agent in the 
Detroit branch, has been made manager 
oft the Minneapolis branch succeeding 
Walter W. Sulliman, recently transterred 
to the St. Louis branch as manager. 


~** 


Home Group: The following changes 
have been announced by the Home Insur 
ance Company il arren ns Gravely, tor 
merly assistant secretary of the southern 
department, has been promoted to secre 
tary and will supervise operations m 
Texas. Assistant secretary Kobert 
Rushin has been transferred from the 
metropolian department to the Southern 
department where he will assist in ad 
ministering the affairs of the latter de 
partment /, Carter Cook has been pro 
moted manager to resident 
tary for North and South Carolina 

The tollowing changes have been an 
nounced by the Home Indemnity Com 
pany: Willard . Turley, who was tor- 
merly special agent at St. Louis, Missouri 
has been promoted to be manager of the 
new Omaha, Nebraska office Hle wall 
supervise operations in lowa and Ne 
braska. .Indrew I. Kedpath, tormerly a 
trainee at the St. Louis office, becomes 
special agent im southern Illinois and 
eastern Missouri. 

Robert W. Blakesley, tormerly Conti 
nental Casualty Company's assistant man 
in Wisconsin, has been named man 
ot the new Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


rom secre- 


othice 


~* * 


Insurance of North America Cos.: 
Robert UW’. Forsyth has retired as man 
ager of the Richmond service office and 
is succeeded by Overton H’. Houston as 
manager in charge of fire, marine and 
iutomobile and Nolan S. Pierce as man 
ager im charge of casualty and surety 
Mr. Houston was formerly manager of 
the Denver service office and Mr. Pierce 
manager of indemnity business in Cleve 
land 

Brice A. Frey, Jr., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment and /:dzwm Marshall to super 
intendent of the special risks division of 
the accident department ot the New York 
office of the Indemnity Insurance Com 
pany wth America 


Mahon Co., The John H.: This Colum- 
bus, Ohio agency has moved to 659 East 
Broad Strect 

(Continued on the next page 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Manufacturers Casualty: Andrew J. 
Polarek, who was formerly with the west 
ern department of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company, has joined the 
Chicago branch office as field representa- 
tive. 


~x* * 


Maryland Casualty: Richard L. Reed, 
formerly in charge of the San Antonio 
service office, has been appointed assistant 
resident manager of the Houston office 
He will be responsible for the under 
writing of fidelity and surety bonds. // 
J. Becker, iormerly a special agent, suc 
ceeds Mr. Reed at San Antonio 

A new branch office has been opened in 
the Des Moines Building, Des Moines, 
lowa, with William A. Browne as resi 
dent manager. Mr. Browne was tormerly 
manager of the agency department of the 
Chicago office. A claim division has been 
opened in Panama, R. P., under the man 
agement of Van Tuyl Bouchier 


* 


Massachusetts Bonding: arren 
Behm, who was formerly accident and 
health underwriting manager for the U.S 
Life Insurance Company, has been ap 


pointed superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the New York office 
In addition to supervising the underwrit 
ing of all forms of accident and health 
insurance, he will be in charge of non 
occupational disability coverage for New 
York and New Jersey. //oward G. Du 
pont, who has been an underwriter in the 
accident and health department of the 
New York office, will assist Mr. Behm 
John Salley, who was formerly with the 
National Surety Corporation, has been 
made superintendent of the contract bond 
division ot the bond department of the 
New York office 

Denard A. Travis, formerly with the 
\etna Casualty & Surety Company, has 
been appointed field) supervisor at the 
New York office. 


2 


Michigan Mutual Liability: Phe Cin 
cinnati office of this company has been 
moved to the Enquirer Building 


ee @ 


National Fire Group: (/iurles O. Fostes 
has been named state agent at Newark 
J., and Clarence A. Butler special 
agent for eastern New York and Albany 
John J. Mulligan has assumed supervision 
oft Kentucky as state agent succeeding 
W. P. Huffman, retired 


Is the Insurance Agency 


ADVERTISING 
TO MAKE SALES 


Can the insurance 
**store’’ use advertising 
to increase its sales? 


The agent who uses advertising 
in his every-day business is 
pretty sure, we think, to get 
some of these results— 

His work will be easier be- 
cause advertising will do part of 
his leg work for him. 

His customers will be better 
informed because they will 


really an Insurance Store? 


have the facts right in front 
of them. 

He will sell more insurance 
because people are more apt to 
buy something they know about 
than something they don’t 
know about. 

We believe intelligent adver- 


tising is as essential to the “‘in- 


surance store” as to any other 


retail business. 


OMPANT 


& THE INSURANCE AGENT 15 & GOO0 MAN TO KNOW 


Lyle C. Johnson has been appointed 
special agent in Nebraska and Walter J. 
Hioma special agent in Kansas for the 
United National Indemnity Company. 


* * 


New Amsterdam Casualty: Jolin D 
ferguson has been appointed manager of 
the Minneapolis office. 


x * 


Pearl American Group: Supervision of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia suburban 
southern New Jersey and Delaware will 
remain in Philadelphia and the remainder 
ot the middle department and southeastern 
operations will be transterred to Nev 
York on or before September 1. B. B 
Weaver, manager of the middle and 
southern departments, will move to New 
York and continue with full supervision 
of all the present operations. A. T. Herk 
ness, associate manager, will become man 
ager of the Philadelphia department and 
be directly in charge of all operations in 
the Philadelphia territory. E. Roy Fre) 
will become assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia department retaining his titk 
of executive special agent 


~*~ * * 


Retail Credit Co.: A new branch office 
has been opened at 150 East State Street, 
Trenton, N. J., with M@. D. Lewis, for- 
merly department manager in Philadel 
phia as manager 


* 
Schiff, Terhune & Co.: An executive 


committee to report directly to the presi 
dent and responsible for all operational 
activities has been created with John ( 

Griftin, Jr., David Sheckley, Frederick P 
Wolf, Frank E. Schiff and William 
Schiff, Jr., named as members 


* 


* 


Security Insurance Cos.: Robert IV 
Rurns has been made state agent for 
Arkansas. Special agent Joe \Crist 
who heretofore supervised the states of 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, will confine his 
activities to Oklahoma 


Standard of Detroit Group: Robert / 


Venwald has been named manager oi the 
San Francisco claim department succeed- 
ing Martin O. Updearaff, who was trans 
ferred to the claim department at the 
home office. George P. Good, formerly 
claim manager at the Buffalo office, has 
heen made manager of the claim depart 
ment at the Philadelphia branch. He is 
succeeded in Buffalo by Roland G. Butler 


* 


Steckler Co., Henry A.: Charles D 
Horton, formerly with the Mississippi 
State Rating Bureau, has been named 
special agent in north Mississippi for this 
New Orleans general agency 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty: /. Brent 


food, formerly manager of the Cleve 
land branch office, has been appointed as 
sociate agency director in administration 
Georae F ’ Dietrich succeeds Mr 
Wood in Cleveland. 
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ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: -\1) 
tional office for the servicing of fire, ma- 
rine and casualty risks in toreign lands 
has been opened in the Mills Building, 
San Francisco 4, California, under the 
supervision of Allan L. Pither, West 
Coast manager. Kk. Maynard Toelli 
been made mid-west supervisor ot 
Chicago office. 


has 
the 


x 


Arkansas Inspection & Rating Bureau: 
Walter Plangman has been appointed di- 
rector of this bureau with headquarters 
at Little Rock. He will be assisted by 
George LD. Suter, manager, and J. IV. 
Pemberton, assistant manage 


@ 


Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Cos.: hie 
executive committee has elected the fol 
lowing officers: Louis 4. Mil ecretars 
William Hicks, treasurer ; Varcus 
Abramson, assistant counsel ; bert N 
(atimore, assistant 


counsel; Aichard 

Wagner, manager casualty department 
and assistant counsel; VU 
manager, fidelity and surety department ; 
Wayne Merrick, manager claims bureau ; 
Julien H. Harvey, manager, accident pre 

vention department; //arold K. Philips 
manager, public relations department; 
Frank Lang, manager, research depart 
ment; Roy L. Davis, manager, Chicago 
office; Perry H. Taft, manager, Paciti 
Coast office: Howard M. Starling, man 
ager, Washington office. 

Harold RK. Danjord has resigned as 
educational director of the Accident Pre 
vention Department and is succeeded by 
Harland K. Strasser, who was tormerly 
assistant educational director. Mr. Dan 
ford has accepted the position of super 
visor of health, physical education, recrea 
tion and satety for Pinellas County, 
Florida. Mr. Strasser been assistant 
education director of the department 

Ihe Chicago office of this association 
has moved to new quarters at 120 LaSalle 
street 


Cohen 


has 


General Adj. Bureau: A new branch 
210 Harrison 
Florida, with 
formerly senior 
Pensacola branch as ad 
juster-in-charge. J. M. Yrolan has been 
advanced) trom  adjuster-in-charge 
branch manager at the G: 

ida, office. The Tallahassee, 

has been moved to 227 
street 


fice has been opened at 
Avenue, Panama City, 
Harvey T. Cotten, .Jr., 
adjuster at the 


Health & Accident Undr. Cont.: 
rank L. Harrington, president, Mass- 
achusetts Protective Association, has been 
elected president for 1949-50. Other offi- 
cers elected are: W. Franklyn White, Mu 
tual Benefit Life, first vice president; 

Eugene Taylor, National Life & Acci 
dent, second vice president; and /. IV 
Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Insurance Com- 
pany, secretary. 
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* AMERICAN GENERAL 


* AMERICAN GENERAL 


* EACH A STAR 


THE 


Fire—Auto—Casualty 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Complete Life Coverage 
* AMERICAN GENERAL Investment Corporation 


Mortgage Loans—Home 
and Automobile 


GENERAL 


Insurance Company 


Life Insurance Company 


IN ITS FIELD 


Insurance Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: 
Newly elected president is John Stuart, 
treasurer, Employers Casualty 
Company ; chairman of the board is J. S 
Jr., secretary, Commercial 
Standard Insurance Company. Vice Presi 
dents of the association include Lite 

Hamilton, Phoenix Mutual Lite; 

J. A, Mills, Lumbermens Mu 
tual Casualty; Fire—IV. Crawford, 
Lovalty Group; Accident & Health—A 
A. Mclver, Washington National Insur 
ance Company. 

The following are new members oi this 
association : “America” Compania General 
De Seguros, S. A.; Southwestern Fire & 
Casualty Company; Factory Insurance 
\ssociation; T. H. Mastin & Company ; 
National Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford (Western Dept.) Casualty 
Reciprocal Exchange; Republic Insur- 
mpany ; The Surety Association of 
America and Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company. There are now 402 members 
writing all types of coverages in the life, 
fire, casualty and accident and health 


fields 


assistant 


Casualty 


ance ¢ 


~* * 


Insurance Brokers’ Ass'n of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec: The iollowing 
were elected at the recent annual meeting 
ot this organization: President ¢ / 
Jupuis, Montreal; chairman of the board 
of directors, Stuart Rolland, Montreal; 
presidents, G. I’. Whitehead, Mont 
real; Maurice Be Montreal ; 
Paul Kemillard, Quebec; and Aime 
(suertin, Hull; honorary treasurer, /’au/ 
Tremblay, Montreal; and managing di 


rector, J. C. d’ Auteuil, Montreal 


otficers 


vice 


rnaraim, 


~*~ * * 


Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
John H. Kroll, president of The Mutual 
Insurance Agency, Inc., Washington, 
1). C., who also is treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and Howard W’. Legg, CPU, man- 
ager of The Mutual Insurance Agency, 
saltimore, Maryland, have been elected 
to the board of directors. 


Nat'l Automobile Undrs. Ass'n: /’. / 
Priore Sun In 
surance Ofhce, has been clected 
president; /, / Sammons, president 
oft the Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
vice president; and Wiliam B. Kearden 
executive vice president of the Loyalty 
Group, treasurer. J. Koss Moore con 
as secretary and manager. 


assistant manager of the 


loward S. Omshera has been named 
manager to fill the vacancy 

azo by the death of 
Mr. Omsberg was for 


in the 


assistant 
created 
Stewart H 


some years 


Nat'l Industrial Conf. Board: 
Kemper, chairman of Lumbermens Mu 
tual Casualty Company, has been clected 
a trustee of this organization 


~*~ * * 


J. Special Agerits Ass'n: Jumes 4 
id, adjuster of the General 
\djustment Bureau, Inc., has been elected 
president succeeding DV). Donald Hall, 
state agent, for Corroon & Reynolds 
Other officers < ld Burdick, 
vice president ; treas 
urer and Georg 


N. 


staft 


South-Eastern Undrs. Ass'n: /. 1 
Ransom, manager, southern department 
Commercial Union Group, has been 

president succeeding B / 


~* * 


Institute: / 

Goodell, insurance manager of Western 
Electric Company, has been re-elected 
president. Other officers for the coming 
vear are: First vice president, Ernest 1 
Clark, assistant treasurer, J. C. Penney 
Co.; second vice president and treasurer 
Burton E. Kelley, Ebasco Services, Inc 

secretary, Peter Drake, insurance man 
ager, W. T. Grant Co. 
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ity; or, in the absence of this, have 
substituted perseverance and gump- 
tion. If a man has the essentials of a 
good salesman combined with the 
readiness to work, perseverance, and 
ambition, salesmanship may open up 
a varied and interesting career for 
him. 

The demand for good sales per- 
sonnel often exceeds the supply. As 
long as there is a market for goods 


and services in this country or any 
country, there will be a demand for 
good salesmen. Here, too, there is 
a challenge—a challenge to better 
one-self in this field in order to as- 
sure one-self of continued success 
and advancement in the face of stiff 
competition. 

The salesman learns many things 
which would be of value to him 
should he enter another profession. 
He learns to control himself, to speak 
easily and convincingly, to win the 


HAVE YOU 
SUPPLIED 
THE 
MISSING 
LINK? 


Only about 1% of auto liability 
policyholders have Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Coverage. 
If you're looking for ways to in- 
crease premiums, why not do a 
conversion job on auto liability 
renewals. Add Personal Liability 
Coverage to the basic auto Bl 
and PD. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 
of Reading, Pennsylvania 


confidence of another, to meet 
strangers gracefully, to be confident 
of his own ability. These traits are 
commendable and in most cases im- 
perative for success in other voca- 
tions. 


Unlimited Opportunity 


The opportunities for salesmen are 
limited only by the knowledge, ex- 
perience, health, ambition, character 
and personality of the individual. 
The biggest rewards, however, more 
often go to a man with years of suc- 
cessful experience behind him. He 
usually has a broad general educa- 
tion and is an expert in his own line. 
He is familiar with the ways of the 
world and may truly be termed “a 
man of the world.” 

Salesmen have one definite ad- 
vantage over other commercial work- 
ers. Age is no handicap. Often age 
is an asset as long as the individual 
is in good health and his mind re- 
mains alert. Many people prefer the 
service of an older salesperson who 
gives the impression that he is quiet 
and reserved to that of a quick, 
energetic young person who seems 
too much on the move. 

Salesmanship is a universal force. 
-veryone everywhere has something 
to sell to someone else. If not 
merchandise, we are buying and sell- 
ing ideas or good will. Salesman- 
ship is the most potent force in the 
world today. The comparative suc- 
cess of two equally capable men hav- 
ing graduated from the same college 
at the same time and now living in 
the same community depends upon 
the ability of one to sell himself in 
preference to his associate. 

We all sell every day of our lives. 
The minister, preaching a sermon, 
is attempting to sell his congregation 
the Word of God. A lawyer plead- 
ing a case, gives a sales talk in favor 
of his client. Our diplomats, teachers, 
clerks, foremen in factories, actors 

are all trying to sell their products, 
and their success is measured in their 
ability to do so. 


Salesmanship is universal. The 
progress of our earth depends largely 
upon our constant improvement of 
what we have to offer and on the 
ability to present it to others so 
that they will want it 
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Burglary Insurance—Condition of a 

Policy [hat No Recovery Could Be 

Had in Absence of Visible Marks 

Showing Forcible Entry into a Safe, 
Upheld 


The plaintiff carried a policy of 
burglary insurance upon the con 
tents of a safe. The policy detined 
the term burglary as follows : 


“Burglary means the felonious 
abstraction of insured property 
from within the 

. provided such entry shall be 
made by actual force and violence, 
of which there shall be visible 
marks made by tools, explosives, 
electricity, gas or other chemicals 
upon the exterior...” 


insured’s sate, 


The safe was burglarized but no 
visible marks evidencing a forcible 
entry were left upon the safe. There 
was evidence that the building in 
which the safe was kept had been 
forcibly entered. There was also evi- 
dence that the burglary had not been 
in “inside job.” The Supreme Court 
of Tennessee upheld the 
quoted clause and denied recovery. 
Gracey v. American Automobile Ins. 
Co., (1949) 218 S. W. 2d 735. The 
court held that there was no am- 
biguity in the language of the policy 
and refused to follow authorities 
which hold that the effect of the 
language is to provide an exclusion 
only in cases where the crime was 
committed by persons “on the in- 
side.” Said the court: 


above- 


“We think the provision of the 
policy, relied on by respondent, 
which relieves the insurer of liabil- 
ity when the crime is an ‘inside 
job,’ that is, by persons such as 
we have mentioned, also relieves 
it from liability if it is committed 
by an outsider who is an expert 
in solving combinations on locks 


‘or July, 1949 


and safes, or who may steal the 
contents of a safe when it happens 
to be left unlocked.” 


Automobile Insurance—Collision Pol- 
icy Held to Cover a Collision Between 
the Cargo on a Truck and Another 
Object, Even Though the Truck Itself 
Be Not Involved in the Collision 


The owner of moving 
equipment, consisting of a truck, 
skids and dollies, obtained a policy 
which provided for insurance against 
damage to goods and merchandise, 
consisting principally of “houses,” 
while on the described motor truck 
and in transit. The policy also con- 
tained the following provision with 
respect to coverage : 


house 


“This insurance covers 

“Within the foregoing  pro- 
visions and except as hereinafter 
provided 

“Against loss of and/or damage 
to the goods and/or merchandise 
by: * * * 
accidental 
collision of the conveyance with 
any other vehicle or object.” 


“(d) Collision, ie. 


While the policy was in effect the 
insured was engaged in moving a 
house on his truck upon a highway. 
He came to a culvert which was too 
narrow to permit the passage of the 
house through it. The insured there- 


Experienced Security and Market 
Analyst desires a new connection. 
Now employed in a responsible posi- 
tion by a large Trust Company. Uni- 
versity Graduate. Nine years’ experi- 
ence as investment analyst. Experience 
includes analysis of all classifications 
of corporate securities and general 
economic and market factors. 

113C 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


upon raised one side of the house 
several inches in order to permit it to 
clear the banister of the culvert. 
With the house thus in a tilted posi- 
tion, the truck moved forward onto 
the culvert. A tire then blew out, 
causing the building to drop and 
strike the banister of the culvert and 
resulting in damage to the building. 
All of the damage was sustained by 
the downward motion of the house. 
None of the moving equipment 
struck anything. The insurer denied 
liability and suit was instituted on 
the policy to recover the loss. 

In Continental Ins. Co. v. Griffin, 
(1949, Texas Civ. App.) 218 5. W. 
2d 350, it was held that the insured 
could recover for the damage to the 
house. It was the contention of the 
insurer that the policy only covered 
damage resulting from a collision of 
the truck itself with some other ob- 
ject. In rejecting this argument the 
Texas court relied largely upon de- 
cisions from Michigan and New 
York. 

In C. & J. Commercial Driveway, 
Inc. v. Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corp., 258 Mich. 624, 242 N.W. 789, 
it was held that a collision policy 
upon a truck engaged in transporting 
automobiles covered the damage re- 
sulting when a truck which was be- 
ing transported struck a bridge. In 
Freiberger v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
205 App. Div. 116, 199 N.Y.S. 310, 
an automobile in a garage building 
was driven onto an elevator at the 
fourth floor. While in descent the 
cable ot the elevator broke and the 
elevator fell to the bottom of the 
shaft. The automobile on the ele 
vator was damaged as a result of the 
fall. It was held that the damage 
sustained by the automobile was 
within the coverage of a collision 
policy carried by the owner of the 
car. 
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CALIFORNIA 


INSURANCE GENERAL 


AGENTS 


NEW YORK TEXAS 


SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 


1921 


Hoey, Exuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS T. A. MANNING & SONS 


118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. Insurance Managers 


RITING ASSES OF INSURANCE 
Locat ano Country Wipe DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


COLORADO 


RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


NELSON & STROSS FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Representing Stock and Mutual Companies HOUSTON DALLAS okta. city 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Grayber Bide. Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y General Agents For 
Lexington 2-9870 TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


FLORIDA 


HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


THE JOE W. SUMMERS 
WRIGHT GENERAL AGENT 
New AGENCY, Inc. TELEPHONE C. 4-184) 
METROPOLITAN SUBURBAN IN LAND 419 E. MARTIN STREET 
ARINE ee tp BINDING SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St First Federal Building 


NORTH CAROLINA UTAH 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY General Agents 
111 CORCORAN STREET Utah, Idaho, Montane, Nevada 
DURHAM, N. CAR. COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Virginio — North and South Carolina 330 Judge Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


KENTUCKY 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS 
410 Speed Building—tLouisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky— Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
inland Marine—Hoil 


OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 


LOUISIANA 


THE INLAND AGENCY 
Specializing in 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
Pays You 25% Commission For Over 50 Years 


2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


OKLAHOMA CANADA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SOM, LIMITED | 
FIRE, MARINE CasuattY COMPANIES 
DAgGAN & COMPANY Greterege Service Sapte. 
TANCE 


804-4 Insurance Building, Royal Bent Bidg., Toronto 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


FAIRFIELD & WELLIS 
John Se. York a 
General Agents > bmg Reliable Companies 


e Othce 

FAIRFIELD, ELLIS. & GRANT, LTD. 
400 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


J. R. POLLARD FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
GENERAL AGENT 560 HOWE ST 

; CANADA UNDERWRITE 


Fire — Marine — Casualty VANCOUVER 


MONTANA 


TEXAS 


H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
AVENS, & COMPANY Established 
326 WEST PENDER ST. 
Cravens, Dargan =o VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Houston |, Texas Telephone PAcific 4157 
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CANADA 


Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEA 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 


Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Conoda, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 
FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, Englend. 


Montreal 


WwILLis, 


A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canade 


ARKANSAS FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY LAW 


N AUTOMOBILE financial 
responsibility. law prescribing 
liability limits of five and ten thou- 
sand and property damage of one 
thousand is now in effect in Arkan- 


Sas. 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


TER serving for nearly seven 

vears, William P. Hodges has 
submitted his resignation as Com- 
missioner of Insurance of North 
Carolina to accept the position of 
comptroller with the Continental 
Life Insurance Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is succeeded by R. C 
Cheek, an attorney and insurance 
executive. Seth Thompson, in- 
commissioner of Jregon 
submitted his resignation, effective 
June 30. 

The Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment has been granted an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to rewrite the 
state’s insurance code. The last re- 
vision was in 1940, before the pas- 
sage of Michigan's version of the 
All-Industry bills. The department 
is looking for a casualty actuary, a 
newly created position. Despite 
premium taxes and fees of about 
$5,000,000 collected annually by the 
department, its total budget amounts 
to only $233,197. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment, concerned at the high per 
centage of applicants who have failed 
its agents and brokers license exami- 
nations, has accused the companies 


surance 


of sponsoring unqualitied applicants 
In the future, evidence of experience, 
training or education will be re- 
quired. 


MASS. ASSIGNED RISK PLAN 
+ IMPULSORY automobile lia- 


ability coverage in Massachu- 
setts, which has had the reputation 
of being the country’s number one 
marketing problem, appears to have 
been adequately met by the opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Rating and Inspection Bureau's 
assigned risk plan. The plan is based 
on the earning of credit against its 
assigned risk quota by a company 
when it voluntarily accepts a risk 
which otherwise would have to be 
assigned. While the plan, which was 
an emergency measure, is not a sim- 
ple one and does not seem to have 
properly 
companies, it has provided insur- 


been interpreted by all 


ance through normal channels to 
about two thirds of the automobile 
owners who would otherwise have 
had to go through the assigned risk 


pool. 


COMPENSATION RATE 
CHANGES 


N AVERAGE reduction of 
6.7% in the workmen's 
pensation rates in Arkansas will re 
sult in an estimated savings to im- 
sureds of $400,000 during the next 
policy year 
At a hearing, June 7, the Minne 
sota Compensation Rating Bureau's 


com 


proposal for an increase of 6.10% in 
workmen's compensation rates be- 
cause of increased benefits voted by 
the legislature was granted by the 
Compensation Insurance Board of 
Minnesota. 

An over-all average reduction of 
14.5% 
competisation insurance rates, effec- 
tive July 1, 1949 on and re 
newal business, has been announced 
by the Virginia Corporation Com 


in the Virginia workmen's 


new 


mission 


HOSPITALIZATION 
RATES UP 


N AVERAGE 10% increase in 
subscription charges will become 
effective August 1, 1949 for the 
1,400,000 Blue Cross subseribers of 
the Associated Hospital Service ot 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., president of the Plan, 
the higher 
stated, “The higher bills now being 
presented by hospitals reflect the in 
cost of that helps 

people get well faster. Wages to 
maintain well-trained tech 
nicians and other help, the cost of 


in announcing rates, 


creased service 


nurses, 


and modern 


continued to 


new wonder drugs 
equipment—all have 
rise, even while some cost-of-living 


items declined.” 


CONTROL OF 
COMMISSIONS 


YONTENDING that prac- 
wide open competition in 
the commission field has proved dis 
John M. MeFalls, vice 
president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, has 


astrous,” 


advocated the re-establishment, un 
der state authorization, of the ac 
quisition cost conferences. Address 
National Association — of 
Women, Mr. MeFalls 


warned that the problem of com 


ing the 
Insurance 


missions presents the most pressing 
challenge to state regulation 
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public 


bosed on on actual case from 
the files of American Associated 


CASHES CHECK. . robbers bag proceeds 


. . . but no loss to company protected by 
American-Associated Comprehensive 3-D Policy 


There's no telling where a routine trip this policy, money and securities are 


to a bank may lead. In the case of a Cali- always covered while on the premises, or 
fornia hotel credit manager, it ended in off the premises while being conveyed 
highway robbery. Two armed men held by an authorized messenger. 


him up and drove off with $2400 in cash 
which he had just obtained for meeting 
the hotel’s week-end expenses. 


The protection against loss by Dis- 
honesty, Destruction and Disappearance 
offered by the American-Associated 

Fortunately, the company owning and 3-D Policy recommends it to every busi- 
operating this large hotel suffered no ness executive. 
loss—thanks to the protection of the 
American-Associated 3-D Policy. Under 


INSURANCE COMPANIES pesTRucTION 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY SAPPEARANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATED Group 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Personnel Change 


Hughes has been elected vice president ot 
the American Automobile Insurance Company and the 


James kK 


American \utomobile Fire Insurance Company and is | 


expected to be named to the same position for the Asso 
ciated Indemnity Corporation, all of the American 
\ssociated Group. He was formerly resident vice presi 
dent at the Philadelphia branch office of the group 


AMERICAN FIDELITY Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Executive Changes 


James 1D. Smart, president of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, was recently advanced from 
vice president to president of its casualty affiliate, the 
American Fidelity Company. Mr. Smart succeeds Stan 
lev C. Wilson, who was elected to the newly created 
office of chairman of the board. Clark B. Bristol, for 
merly vice president, was named executive vice presi 
dent and Lester S. Harvey elected vice president 


AMERICAN FIDELITY Fire Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


apital Increase 


\ special meeting of the stockholders of the company | 


was held on June 3 and approval voted to increase the 
ypital stock in order that it shall henceforth have 30,000 
hares of preferred stock, 40,000 shares of special pre 
ferred stock, and 40,000 shares of common stock all with 
i par value of $5 each 


The American Fidelity Fire Insurance Company ts a | 


ubsidiary of the \merican Fidelity and Casualty Com 
any. Its primary function at present is that of serving 


ts parent organization as a companion carrier for other | 


Most of the com 
any’s business is made up of automobile lines. Inland 
narine and cargo risks are also underwritten. 


han casualty imsurance coverages. 


‘or July, 1949 


ARKWRIGHT MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


| Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


| Jones, President 


Henry C. 
has been elected president of this company succeeding 
I<dward A. Barrier, retired. Mr. Barrier continues as a 
director and a member of the company’s finance commit 
| tee. In the latter capacity he will serve as special finan- 

cial adviser. 


Jones, formerly executive vice president, 


_ATLANTIC MUTUAL Group 
New York, New York 


| Charter Revisions 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and the 
Centennial Insurance Company have received approval 
from the State Insurance Department of New York to 
amend their charters to include multiple line underwrit- 
ing. The companies plan to write the additional lines 
provided under the new charters in those states where 
the casualty affiliate of the group has been operating. 


BOSTON GROUP 


Boston, Massachusetts 


| New Vice President 


William E. Stansbury has been elected vice president 
of the Boston and Old Colony Insurance Companies. It 
is contemplated that he will supervise the casualty oper- 
ations of the companies which are planning to enter this 
field at the earliest possible date after the establishment 
of a sound casualty organization. 

Mr. Stansbury was formerly agency secretary, with 


| headquarters in New York, in charge of the Southern 


Department of the Royal-Liverpool Group. He became 
identitied with this group in July, 1938 after being 
Superintendent of the Casualty Department of the Hart 
ford Accident & Indemnity Company's branch office at 
Washington, D. C., for approximately eight years. 
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Windstorm - all Allied Lines 
Fire - 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


ance 


Surety Bonds 


Fidelity and 


Nation-wide Claim Servi 


| 
| 
Aviation Insur 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


ORLANDO FLORIDA 


Established 1915 


Specializing in 


Service to 


Agent and Insured 


EUREKA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY elected president and Hathaway G. Kemper, vice presi- 


CANAL Insurance Company 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Discontinues Workmen's Compensation 


Data on this stock company appearing on page 264 of 
the 1949 edition of Best’s Insurance Guide with Key 
Ratings indicate that automobile and workmen's com- 
pensation insurance lines are written. At the present 
time automobile full coverage, fire and allied lines are 
exclusively underwritten. The company withdrew from 
the workmen's compensation field early in 1949. Work- 
men’s compensation volume was $4,161 out of a total 
of $360,618 on all classes transacted in 1948, 


FIRST KENTUCKY Fire Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Capital Revision 


This company has amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion to permit an increase in capital from $110,000 to 
$150,000. The company is controlled by the First Na- 
tional Bank Trustees of Louisville, Kentucky, which 
association is affiliated with the First National Bank 
and The Kentucky Trust Company 


HALIFAX Insurance Company 


Halifax, Nova Scctia 


New U. S. Manager 


Paul J. Kennedy, United States manager of the Hali- 
fax Insurance Company since 1940, has resigned to be 
able to devote full attention to the Paul J. Kennedy 
Agency, Inc., New York City. He is succeeded by 
George I. Scaff, formerly general agent in the head 
New York office of the Royal Exchange. 


HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Increases Dividend 


Directors of this company increased the dividend rate 
with the declaration of a semi-annual dividend of 70¢ per 
share, payable August 1, to stockholders of record 
July 1. Previously the company had paid a semi-annual 
dividend of 65¢ per share 


IMPROVED RISK Mutuals 
New York, New York 


Annual Meeting 


Herman J. Pelstring, president, of Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance Ce mpany, has been 


dent of the National Retailers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the Executive Committee 
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at the annual meeting of the organization. Lawrence D. 
Brill, president of Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, was elected vice president, and Howard F. Rus- 
sell, acting secretary and manager. LaDoyt G. Purmort, 
president of Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, and |. G. Saltmarsh, president of Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, continue as 
members of the Executive Committee 

The organization reported a successful year with a 
considerable gain in premiums and a satisfactory reduc- 
tion in losses. Engineering facilities are being extended 
to cover all sections of the country. Assets of the mem- 
ber companies reached an all-time high of $110,000,000, 
with surplus in excess of $35,000,000. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Personnel Change 


Edward M. Biddle, vice president and general counsel 
of the Insurance Company of North America and its 
affiliated companies since 1943, has resigned upon the 
advice of his physicians 


NATIONAL UNION Indemnity Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Adds New Money 


increased by 
$730,000 when the parent company, National Union 
Fire Insurance Company, purchased 10,000 new shares 
of stock at $75 per share. ( apital was increased from 
$500,000 to $750,000 and $500,000 contributed to sur 


Capital funds of this company were 


plus 


PAN AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Houston, Texas 
Pays Initial Dividend 


The Pan American paid an initial dividend of fifty 
cents per share on June 10 to stockholders of record 
June 1, 1949. The company, specializing in general 
automobile, casualty and liquefied petroleum gas risks, 
recently extended its activities into the bordering states 
of Oklahoma and New Mexico 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 
Capital Increased 

Peerless Casualty announced new financing had been 
completed thereby increasing capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000 and adding $500,000, less underwriting com 


missions, to surplus. 


For July, 1949 


No Business 
Direct 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 


friends, executives and agents. 
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PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 

casualty, fire Receives Additional Funds 

automobile and surety Floyd N. Dull, president of The Preferred Accident, 


reinsurance announced on June 23 the completion of arrangements 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for addi- 
tional financing in the sum of $3,000,000. The new 


catastrophe funds will supplement original advances of $5,000,000, 
excess of loss provided by the R. F. C. and will be used to provide 

the company with additional net surplus commensurate 
treaty and specific with current business requirements. The program was 


approved on June 22 by the Board of Directors of The 
Preferred and will be submitted to stockholders for 
Specialty covers including: approval on July 14, 1949. As of June 30, 1949, after 
giving effect to the new money, the company will have 


steam boiler excess é % 
oe assets of approximately $16,100,000, and surplus to 


fleets, motor cargo policyholders in excess of $5,100,000, including capital 
of $1,230,000. The transaction will be consummated by 
aggregate excess an adjustment of capital stock, under which the present 


cumulative preferred stock of 1,000,000 shares, par value 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. $1.00 and liquidating preference $5.00, will be re- 
as 1,000,000 shares, $1.00 and 


classified as par value 
90 John St., New York liquidating $8.00. per share will 
fs be advanced from 20 cents to 32 cents, while the interest 
Chicago offic Insurance Exchange Bidg. ‘ 
see Si i - rate on the R. F. C. loans will remain at 34202. 
fe los Angeles office © 510 South Spring St. 
TRI STATE Insurance Company, Inc. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Incorporated 


The Tri State Insurance Company has filed articles 
of incorporation in Indiana to write a general line of 
automobile coverage, fire, theft, burglary, house break 
ing and accidental injury. Principals of the company are 
Eben Lesh and Joseph N. Lesh, Indiana attorneys, 
agit. THAIN aS Paul W. Sult and Arnold Waibel, Fort Wayne insur 
(Cisuier Compan? ance executives and Fred Tomsits, Cecil C. Lockwood 
and Edward Donaldson, all Indiana insurance agents. 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 


West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 

ing, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 

8-10 Federation of Insurance Counsel, annual meeting, Moraine- 
on-the-Lake Hotel, Highland Park, Illinois. 

28-30 Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 


A PROGRESSIVE ing. Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 
SEPTEMBER 


Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 

6- 8 lowa Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, Ft 
SURETY and CASUALTY Der Moines Hotel, Der Moines 

8- 9 Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 


COMPANY 8-10 Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting 
Shore Lodge, McCall. 


9-10 New Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 
ing, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 

11-13 Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet 

ing, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 
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You'll be surprised at these figures ! | 


®@ 80 million Americans own $48 billion of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


@ 20,000 of the nation’s 38,000 firms 
employing 100 or more persons are oper- 
ating Payroll Savings Plans. 


@ 7,500,000 workers are buying an indi- 
vidual average of $20 of Bonds per month. 


@ For the year 1948, sales of Series E Bonds 
exceeded redemptions by $495,148,000. 
The net figure for all Series after redemp- 
tions and maturities was $2,151,i40,000. 


What does all this mean to you? Well, 
it means first of all that your Treasury 
Department is sucees-ful in its program 
of increasing the nation’s economic 
security by spreading the national debt. 
Secondly it means that most of the nation’s 
busines-~ leaders reeognize the value oft 
the Payroll Savings Plan sufficiently to 
promote it within their companies. 


x P 


For example... 


To give you some idea of the Plan’s 
growing popularity: 86.384 employees of 
a promunent electrical manufacturing com- 
pany were investing in Bonds at the rate 
of $30,005,270 as of the end of 1948. This 
is a gain of nearly LOOT) over LOI7, when 
15.000 employees participated in that com- 
pany. The treasurer of a well-known shoe 
company reported that. of his concern’s 
19,000 employees. 9.240 were in the Plan 
and had invested $146,807.32 in Bonds 
via deductions during the preceding month. 


Why promote it? 


We all know how buying Bonds builds 
an individual's future security. But there 
are company benefits too! Nation-wide 
experience shows that Payroll Savings 
increases each participating employee s 
peace of mind— makes him a more con- 
tented, more productive worker. It re- 
duces absenteeism. lowers accident rates. 
increases output, and improves emplovee- 
emplover relations. 


It’s easy to boost participation 


I. See that a top management man spon- 
sors the Plan. 

2. Secure the help of the employee 
organizations in promoting it, 


3. Adequately use posters and leatlet~ 
and run stories and editorials in company 
wiblications to inform employees of the 
‘Jan's benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass, 
once a year. to gn up participants, 


These first four steps should win vou 
0.60 participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge cach new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
90% of your employees can be persuaded 
to without high-pressure selling. 
All the help you need is available from 
vour State Director, U.S. Treasurys 
Department. Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Compulsory Disability 
Executive Comment . 


Insurance Finances 
Insurance Groups 
Insurance Stock Trends 
Operating Results 
Stock Fire ..... 
Stock Casualty . 
Mutual Casualty 
Mutual Fire ..... 
Review and Preview 
Underwriting Results 
Stock Fire 
Stock ¢ 


Mutual 
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What's Ahead ? ? 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


& H. 
‘ash Sickness Legislation 

Fair Trade Rules ..... 

Five Major Factors—George A. 

Health Insurance Catalogue ae 

Mail Order A. & H.—Alfred J. Bohlinger .. 

New York's Disability Benefits Law—Mary Donlon 

Selling, A Great Day for—J. W. Sayler 

Should We Adopt a National Health Insurance Progratn ? 


Developments (monthly) 
Albert Pike 


Bowles .. 


Sound Prine — in Accident and Health Laws--Richard FP. 


Chislett, 
State Disabilit y Renefits 
There are Four S's in “Sales’- Carl Ernst 
Why Leave it to a Specialist?—F. W. Flilison 


aws 


BUYERS 


Analysis of Insurance Needs—John R. Blades 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Insurance--Dicight W. Sleeper . 

e f ental Property Thomas T. Rruant 
Regulation The Paradox of —A. Lieberman 
Reporting Forms of Fire Insurance—-Stanley W 
Taxes on U. & O. Settlements. Goodell 


Tebhetts 


GENERAL 


Accident Vrevention ¢ 
Advertising, 
Agency Activity, The Field of Walter HW. Bennett 
Agency Underwriting—George fF 
Agents, Do We Really Need Luvyene 
Automobile Assigned Risk Plans’ Experience 


William Halles 


C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers American Institute 
Insurance Principles and lractices -.-Mar. 30, Apr. 43, 
treneral ducation June 


Commissions 
Commission Control—John C. Stott 
ow Developments- Nohert LL. Dineen ; 
The Fallacy W. Sawyer Mar. 25 
Common Hazards—Harold F. Gillaspy 
Don't Sell Insurance Short—/ohn Pearson 
Driver Age Factor, The—Victor F. eness 
Earthquake, Northwest's Greatest—//. K. Dent 
Fire Rates, Making —eniamin Hervme 
Fire Rates, Protit Facto Robert Dinees 
House Divided, A- James F. Crafts 
let's Take Stock—H. P. Stelliragen 
Loss Reserve Formula Deticiency 
Marine Hearing 
let Us Compete—John T. Burne 
Congressional Intent—William I) 
Multiple Line Underwriting 
Outside the U.S.A.—J. M. Kidd 
Why Not Here? William dD. Winter 


Winter 


Multiple Line Underwriting 
Multiple Location Fire Ra  W. Harris 
New sabil itv Va 
Now Responsit Victor Ven 
of "the Month 
Fire Contra ts May 


Automobile Policy 
resent Problems— 
t lent’s Conferer 
Publie Relations ham 
u onan ford 


Reerniting as 
Regulation 30, Working with W 
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Feb. 


13 


From January, 1949 to Date, Inclusive 


Safety and Fire Protection Section (monthly) ............. 
Starting an Agency 
State Regulation, Effective J. Edwin ‘Lavson 
Status of Our Industry, The—Wallace Falvey eee 
United Action—A Must—Charles P. Rutler 
Workmen's Compensation— 

New York Annual Report—Henry D. Sayer ............6-. 
National Council Report—W. F. Roeber 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Business Interruption Adjustment—K. W. Withers ......... 
Claims by Punch Cards, Handling—T. ©. Morrill 
Dealing Directly with Claimants—-Fred Hanson 
Judge Says, The—Thomas F. Lipscomb (monthiy) 


Judgment Over Policy Limits—Richard FP. Masters ....... 
ass Logie (monthly) 

Smoke Odor Damage ...... 

Some Legal Aspects of Agency. WV. 1. Landis 


Unauthorized Insurers Process Act—./ames II. Anderson ... 
Underwriting Errors Complicate Adjustments— 1. C. Guy 


OFFICE METHODS 


Absenteeism, Reduce—Dr. FPF. M. Green ...... 
Account Card Control—Louia Masoth 
Around the Office— Guy Fergason (monthly) 
tooklets) (monthly) 

Incentives are Inspirational — i, 
Labor Saving Filing—¥M. Hamacher . 
Letter Writing, Effective—John EF. Thiele 
Luxury of Letters, The—A. G. Wynne Field 
Mechanized Policy Issuance—Joseph Forest 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiene y (monthly) 
Office Equipment Direetory (monthly) 

Save With Your Own Printing Plant—F lott € 


Euge ne Place ... 


Laidlaw 


Speed, Accuracy anc Saving—Hardy Harrell ........ 
Staff Requirements—Arthur RB. Porter .............. 
Suggestion Systems—C. H. Hall 
Visual Controls—H. V. Brumby 

White Elephants in Management Morria I. Pickus 

Work Simplification—F. F. Cooley ......... 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile (Ark... R. 
Automobile Ra 


Blue Cross Ine 
Compensation Changes (Ark., Minn., Vay 
‘ ‘ompensation Reduced (Mo., Tenn.) 


ctions (Vt., Ala., Va., Ga.) 
Hospitalization Up (Pa.) 

Iowa Rate Increase Denied .......... eee 
Ontario Auto Imereased 
Pennsyivania Reduction Approved (Insurance Co. of No AL) 
Produeers’ Allowance Lowered (N Glass) 

Texas Auto Rates Reduced ........ 
Texas Compensation Lowered 


SELLING 


Agency Window Displays 
Analyze, Classify and Develop— R. C. Larson 
\re You «a Good Salesman?—Fverett PF. Walker 
Bonds, The Placing of—Henry G. Dudley 
tusiness Interruption Insurance— 
Agents’ Viewpoint—James W. Martin 
Why and How—Henry C. Klein oven 


Comprehensive 
Sto Liahility—W. W. Mueller 
Opportunitic R. M. Babhitt, Jr. 
Concentrate on Closintg—Jimmy 
Cultivate Lawyers—F. J. Hagen ° eee 
r 


Farmers Prospects —Don Noss 
Farmer's Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Hospital Risk, Improve Your—John N. Oosgrove 
Increase Your Premiums 


Griffith 


41 


"Apr. 33 


.June 
May #1 


June 108 
July 12 


‘Jan. 98 


June 27 


.Feh. 16 
Feb. 17 


40 


June 41 
Feb. 87 


On Inland Marine-Commercial—Charles A. Morgan Feb. 31 
fin Inland Marine-Personal—Henry F. Gaillard Feb. 31 
On Boiler and Machinery—Frank M. Kerrigan Feb. 32 
On Burglary and Robbery— Pant W. Fuller, Jr Feb. 33 
On Bodily Injuryv—Joel N. Gumpher & James R. Wilson Feb. 49 
On Fidelity Lines—George FE. Patterson .. Feb. 49 
Vrestige Makes Selling Simple—Lanurence J Ackerman Mar. 100 
taise Your Bos to he a Salesman Herbert Met June 49 
Other Fields (monthly) July SS 

‘areer .. July S85 

Selling. A Great Day for—J. W. Sauter July 33 
Hing Tips from Home Office (monthly) July 80 
Sidetrack Agreements—Charles R. Ford ..Feb. 75 
Try Parcel Post—R. Hopkins Apr. 41 
Why Read Their Character? Charles rn. Roth May 97 
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MISCELLANEOUS Corner, The July 


Fire Losses, Monthly July 

Home Office and Pield Appointinents July 

Company Developments July Insurance Stock Quotations July 4 
Conventions Ahead .. duly lon Steck Index, Best's July 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford Crum & Forster Group, New York Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Stuckholders’ Kepurt) ..... Mar. (HHS Operating Kesults) (Raises Auto Dividend) .... an. 7 
Aetna Group, Hartford Detroit Mutual Accident, Detroit (Dividend Schedule Approved) .-Apr. 115 
(New Officers) . Feb. 66 (Merged) | Jan. 66 May yland Casualty, Baltimore 
(M8 Operating Results) Pisa bility Incom ‘ays Dividend on Common) ....Jan. 71 
Group, Watertown Emmeo Insurance, South Bend ) . 
(Varkinson Ketires) tae Feb. 66 (Fire and Allied Lines Keinsured) Jan. 66 M tyfower Life & ¢ asualty, Los Angeles 
Agricultural Interinsurance, San Francisco "™ployers Insurance, 
(Being Formed) ........ (increases Capital) ....... . Jan, Merchants Mutual Casu: ulty, Kansas City, 
Allied Americun Mutual F nsurance, New York (Legins Business) .. 
(Mullaney Secretary) . Increased) Meserole Group, New York 
‘f America Fore Group, New — Bureau Mutual, Lansing (Tremaine Ketires) ...Mar. 88 
(Official Staff Changes) . 66 (New Mutual Company) (Meserole Group Appointments) Juue 123 


Federal Insurance, Karitan Michigan Surety, Lansing 


American Alliance, New York 


(See Great American Insurance) ..Jan. 68 nd) (Extra Dividend) ..... Jan, 72 
or i estern surance wl ‘cit 
St. Louis (Declares Extra Dividend) .....- Jan. 67 Jan 1 
(Personnel Changes) . July (Stuckholders’ Report) Feb. 6S 
American Bankers, Miami (Stock Dividend App rroved) ....Mar. = : 
(New Company) . Pidelity-Phenix Fire, New York lis Gutionewead 
American Casualty, ding Continental Insurance) -Mar. (Reduces Dividends) Mar. SS 
(Stock for Cash) Jan iation, “a National ‘Auto Lincoln 
(Advancements) ......... June ow Divector ) eb «New Organization) .... May 11s 
American Farmers Insurance, Vhoenix Fir ichel Advanced) ...... 4 National Fire, Hartford 
(Unlicensed Activity) May 115 ireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Pranetsee «New Vice President) .. Apr. 14 
American Fidelit (Executive Changes) June 
an Fidelity ontpelier First Kentucky I » Louisville National Fire & Casualty Monte al 
(Executive Changes) July 99 irst Kentucky ire, Louisvi 
Ju (Capital Revision) = July 100 (New Canadian Company) 
American Fidelity hire, Richmond ! tailers Mutual, Chieag 
(Capital Increases). General Accident Fire, Perth ove 
Capital Increase) (Personnel Change) June 125 
é are, sulvestonu (Executive Changes) May 116 Staf ) in. 
(New Vice President) ..........4 Apr. 111 General Casualty, Seattle Nutional Union Indemnity, P ittsburgh 
American Indemnity, Galveston, (Changes Underwriting Basis) ..May 117 Ne w Money) July 101 
(New Vice President) ..... -.-Apr. 111 (New Jersey Dividend) ... June ~ M Is 
American Insurance, Newark General Lusurance, Seattle 
(New Director) ....Apr. 111 (Oftticial Staff Changes) . 81 ON. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 
(Executive Changes) ‘ June 121 General Lloyds Fire & Casualty, 5an Antonio (Dividends to Polieyholders) May 11s 
N Lloyd M M4 New York State Ins. Fund, New York 
American Mutual Liability, Boston (Fund Enters New Field) June 12% 
(Dividend Kevigion) ...... May 115 General Keinsurance, New York 
American Re-Insurance, New York (Pays Dividend) Jan. 6S North British & Mercantile, London 
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